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THE STORY OF A STRIKE. 


Tue story of the spread of the Pullman 
strike in America, forms some of the most 
dreadful and ominous news that we have bad 


~ the misfortune to read for a long time. 


From coast to coast communication by rail 
is already altogether stopped, or hopelessly 
hampered. Large districts are starving 
owing to the arrest of supplies, and the 
inevitable friction that so great a strike must 
cause has led to open fighting and the 
deliberate destruction of an immense amount 
of valuable property. There are many 
morals to be drawn from the news. America 
is in a very strange position: nominally, a 
pure democracy, it is, in fact, under the 
subjection of a written and unalterable law. 
In addition to this grave disadvantage, which 
interposes énactments a century old between 
the will of the people and its reality, the 
immense material resources that have opened 
up to man’s hands during the last half 
century have so diverted public interest from 
national politics to private gain that the 
affairs of State have fallen almost irretriev- 
ably into the hands of a small professional 
body of men. More deplorable than this is 
the fact that of this body the majority are 
paid and entirely influenced by a highly 
organised drink traffic. 

Also, the constituency of America is com- 
posed of many elements utterly unworthy of 
political trust. There are the wastrels of Europe 
and there are the untutored descendants 
of African slaves. To many of these their 
vote is nothing more than a realisable asset. 
Again, other large sections of the electorate 
abd composed of an artisan class extra- 
ordinarily intelligent, educated, and of 


to gain legislative reform in face of the 
indifference of the present generation and 
their subjection to the fundamental laws of 
a previous one. 


more, of the respectable classes of America, 
have stood out of politics on account of their 


disgust at the corruption. These men of 
advanced opinions stand out of politics on 


account of the impossibility of setting so 
cumbrous a machine to effect the objects they 
have in view. The result of the whole is 
that you have a legislature hopelessly conser- 
vative, and, like the executive, entirely 
capitalistic in its sympathy. You have large 


sections of the population without that 


respect for government which a traditional 
confidence in its ultimate striving for justice 
breeds in our own country, and again other 
large sections who have forfeited almost every 
political hope from sheer despair of being able 


For ourselves we do not think that the 
present disturbances will in reality end in 
the civil war that has been confidently 
prophesied, but if they succeed in drawing a 
more general public attention to the needs 
and demands of the working classes, a more 
generous sacrifice of their time to the cause 
of politics, on the part of the educated and 
leisured class, and a serious effort to amend 
the fundamental laws of America and make 
the government of the country really 
representative of the existing opinion, the 
loss of human life and the destruction of 
property will not have been in vain. 

Like the Attercliffe election, it shows the 
extreme danger of there being any great differ- 
ence of judgment between the government of 
the day and the opinion of the most numerous 
of the working class. There are many who are 
seriously concerned at what is to them the 
appalling pace at which things are moving. 
If they could but glance for one minute out 
of the boat they would see that the waters 
on which they are carried are going faster 
still; they would know, did they know any- 
thing of such signs, that the quickening pace 
shows there are rapids ahead. There is but 
one way to save the ship of State, and that 
is to speed it along faster than the waters 
that carry it, for if you have not steerage 
way when the crisis comes how shall you 


-escape the rocks and force a passage to the 


safer waters? 


advanced political opinions, and just as many | THE LABOUR COMMISSION. 


INTERVIEW WITH 
MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


Ir is not very long ago since I read a remark of 
Mrs. Sidney Webb’s to the effect that she 
usually felt in the presence of a man that he 
was in some way her superior. This attitude 
of diffidence to masculine wisdom was exceed- 
ingly magnanimous and graceful. in a lady of 
Mrs. Webb's ability. 
accurate knowledge has forced her into the 
position of chief critic of the Royal Commission 
on Labour, presided over by his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire and composed exclusively of 
men. Mrs. Webb's indictment against the 
work of the Commission, as given in her article 
in the current issue of the Nineteenth Century, 


At length, however, her 


MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


is strong, forcible, logical, and we imagine un- 
answerable. 

Before her marriage with Mr. Sidney Webb, 
the well-known economist and leading spirit 
amongst the Fabians, Miss Beatrice Potter was 
a practical worker in the co-operative movement, 
and an authority upon the labour problems in 
the East of London, more especially the sweating 
system as it operated amongst women workers. 
Having taken a courseof instruction in tailoring, 
Beatrice Potter adopted the dress of a working 
girl of the respectable kind, and went to the East 
End to solicit work. She had a weary tramp 
from one employer to another ere she was 
“taken on.” The disappointments and heart- 
aches of the women and girls who seek for work 
and cannot find it became painfully vivid to her 
through this experience, as did also the hard con- 
ditions under which they labour. How thoroughly 
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she studied the life of the East End worker is 
shown in her valuable contributions to Mr. 
Charles Booth’s description of London Life. 
Miss Potter’s lectures upon the Co-operative 
Movement created considerable attention a few 
years ago, and she was quickly acknowledged as 
an expert upon the question. When her en- 
gagement to Mr. Sidney Webb was 
there was a general feeling in Lab 
Socialistic circles that a marriage 
felicity and unity would result, not in the 
happiness of the wedded pair, but in an im- 
portant focussing of, 
upon the Labour Movement. The prediction 
was fully justified when two months ago 
appeared “ The History, of Trade Unionism,” by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb; a masterpiece in 


social economics. 
MRS. WEBB AT HOME. 
7 


In a pleasant, rob on the Westmin- 
ster Embankment, "601 ding a full view 
of the river, live Mr. gpd Sydney Webb in 


quiet and unpretentious style. The room in 
which Mrs. Webb received me was singularly, 
for modern fashion, devoid of ornaments. 
It was severely simple, but not without a touch 
of elegance, as shown by the vases of flowers 
and the artistic design of the fireplace and over- 
mantel; Capacious easy-chairs and long, com- 
fortable lounges formed the chief furnishing. It 
was a room in which Mr. William Morris might 
revel, for he would find it difficult to lay his 
rebuking finger upon any article which had not a 
definite utility. 

Mrs. Webb is an exceedingly interesting- 
looking woman, with deep, dark eyes, and a 
very winning smile. One gets almost tired of 
saying that the women who are making their 
impress upon the thought of the day are 
“womanly ”; of course they are, and that is the 
great secret of their success. I repeat the 
formula—Mrs. Sidney Webb is very womanly. 
She speaks in a soft, clear voice, and with the 
accuracy of a trained thinker. There is a half- 
timid look of appeal in her soft eyes which is 
very attractive. It would be wrong, though, to 
convey the idea that Mrs. Webb lacks force of 
character. But there is a winsomeness about 
her which might put an opponent off his guard. 


HER ATTACK ON THE LABOUR COMMISSION. 


As she seated herself in a reposeful attitude 
upon a couch in the window, Mrs. Webb herself 
opened the interview by saying with an apolo- 
getic laugh, “I expect you wonder what led me 
to make an attack on the Commigsion of 
Labour? 

Because the report was inadequate, I sup- 
pose, Mrs. Webb? ” 

“Yes, it was because I was so intensely 
disappointed in the result of the Commission. 
My husband and I have been conducting an 
inquiry into one aspect of the Labour question, 
and we looked forward to the publication of the 
Commission's Blue Books, hoping that they would 
supply us with technical details. We have 
found these sixty-seven Blue Books practically 
useless to us, and it seemed desirable to criticise 
the whole inquiry, so that other students of the 
subject may know of how little value it is. 
This was my object in writing the article in the 
Nineteenth Century. Twenty-seven Commis- 
sioners have spent three years’ time and £50,000 
of public money, and they have not even fur- 
nished elementary facts upon the subject. The 
report reads more like a symposium on the 
labour question than anything else. It gives 
the popular arguments for and against various 
social panaceas without arriving at any practical 
proposals, or even furnishing us with a clear 
statement of ascertained fact.” 

. Perhaps you do not believe in the utility of 
Royal Commissions? 
„On the contrary, I think they are mosé 
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valuable and instructive, if properly conducted. 
For example, the Poor Law Commission, 1834 ; 
the Children’s Employment Commission, 1840 ; 
and the Working of Factory Acts Commission, 
1838-4, were exceedingly valuable.” 

EXPERTS WERE NEEDED. 

“The first mistake made by the Commission 
was that they attempted too much. The 
references include nearly everything under the 
sun, The second mistake was that they had not 
& chairman who knew anything about labour 
uestions ; a most charming and excellent man, 
but not fitted to the office. The services of 

should have been made use of by the 
Commission. A man like Mr. David Schloss, 
with his great knowledge of industrial re- 


muneration, would have been invaluable ; 
so also would Mr. Henry Compton, Professor 
Beesley, Frederic Hrrrison, and Dr. 


Sbence Watson. Imagine discussing the question 
of arbitration without calling in Dr. Spence 
Wateon, who has himself decided some fifty 
awards by means of arbitration. And so it has 
been in nearly every question raised, nobody 
upon the Commission knew enough of the 
subject to decide who were the right people 
to call, If the services of experts and trained 
investigators had been secured, then a Royal 
Commission upon Labour might have done 
lasting good, instead of being, as it is, a miserable 
failure. I except, however, in my condemnation 
the enquiry into the condition of the agricultural 
labourer. Competent work has been done in 
that direction, because the investigations were 
carried out by a carefully chosen staff of 
assistant Commissioners, working under the 
direction of Mr. W. C. Little, a skilled expert.” 
THE LADY COMMISSIONERS. 

% How did the lady Commissioners perform 
their part, Mrs. Webb P” 

“Exceedingly well, considering the great 
disadvantage at which they were placed. The 
four lady Assistant Commissioners were directed 
to investigate the whole range of women’s employ- 
ment from one end of the kingdom to another, 
and were sent on roving expeditions to enquire 
into all the grievances of women workers, and 
also to report on the difference in the rate of 
wages of men and women. An absurd and 
impossible commission, because they could not 
make such a comparison without ascertaining the 
rate of men’s wages throughout the country. 
Wisely ignoring this impracticable direction, they 
applied themselves to collecting information 
upon the subjects which each thought most 
important. Miss Orme made a most thorough 
and business-like enquiry into the conditions of 
the barmaid; Miss Clara Collet compiled useful 
tables of women’s wages, and investigated the 
economics of the straw plait industry at Luton; 
Miss May Abraham investigated sanitation, 
dangerous machinery, and unhealthy trades. 
Miss Irwin's attempt to deal with the course of 
trade in Scotland was a little too ambitious. 
If the enquiry into women’s labour had been 
dealt with in the same manner as the investiga- 
tions into the condition of the agricultural 
labourer, it would have resulted in most valuable 
information. But where asthe thirteen Assistant 
Commissioners for agriculture were charged to 
enquire into a single industry within specified 
and limited districts, the four lady Assistant 
Commissioners were directed to investigate the 
whole range of woman’s work, necessitating 
enquiries into a large number of trades. in all 
parts of the kingdom. The ladies did admirably 
under the circumstances, and I should like to 
say that Miss Orme’s report shows that she was 
quite open-minded and free from prejudice in 
her investigations. She appears to have become 
quite enamoured of factory legislation.” 


“The question of woman’s labour seems a 


difficult one to deal with, What do you think, 
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Mrs. Webb, is the best way of getting i 
netted 

“TI do not believe in making a separa 
of women workers. In mera eras 
wages for women we must consider each trade 
by itself, and compare the relative wages of men 
and women in that trade. It must be done 
trade by trade and locality by locality. Women 
should combine with the men for Union 
See how splendidly this system works am, 
the Lancashire cotton weavers; two-thirds of 
the cotton weavers’ union are women. It jg 
officered entirely by men, with the exception of 
the Oldham branch, which has recently elected a 
woman as president.” 

“Would it not be desirable to have more 
women officials ? ” 

“Yes, if you could find competent w 
but I disagree with putting a i rene, 5 
position simply because she is a woman. I do 
not believe in trusting to a woman’s mother wit; 
she must have capacity and training for the 
work. The secretaries of the -weavers’ unions 
require to be excellent arithmeticians, many of 
them mathematicians, in order to calculate the 
elaborate pieoe-work prices of the cotton trade; 
therefore, until working women are more highly 
educated, they cannot fill these posts efficiently.” 

MIXED UNIONS. 

“Do you think men are willing to combine 
in unions with women? 

“If men are antagonistic, it is owing to the 
fact that women do not ask for union rates, but 
undersell the men. Blacklegs are never likely 
to be popular, whether they are men or women. 
In the London compositors’ union there is one 
woman member, and she is admitted because she 
works at union rates. I do not think that men 
are opposed to the labour of women, but they 
naturally object to their underselling the labour 
market and reducing wages. The crux of the 
whole question is to get women trained and 
organised.” 

“Do you not think that there will be some 
trades in which a woman’s physical weakness 
will always place her at a disadvantage P ” 

It is best for women to devote themselves 
to the work which they are fitted to do. I 
agree with Karl Pearson’s article on“ Women and 
Labour in the June number of the Fortniyhtly. 
Tell the readers of Tax Woman’s SIGNAL to study 
it. Ishould like also to draw the attention of 
your readers to the ‘Minority Report’ of the 
Labour Commission, by four workmen. It is a 
most valuable document. It can be obtained for 
twopence from the Manchester Labour Press, 
Tib Street, Manchester. This Minority Report 
gives for he first time a thoroughly comprehen- 
sive and practical labour programme.” 

Before leaving the house, Mrs. Webb was kind 
enough to show me the study where she and her 
husband carry on their investigations, and where 
the “ History of Trade Unionism ” was written. 
The innumerable drawers are each labelled out- 
side with the trade to which the contents relate ; 
this to the engineers, and the next to the 
cotton weavers, and so on. The contents of 
each drawer are also catalogued. The room 
looks like an office in a Labour Bureau, and 
Mrs. Webb flits about in a light and girlish 
manner, without seeming in the least over- 
weighted by the formidable array of statistics. 

Saran A. TooLey. 


We are informed that at the instance of the 
parliamentary committee for Women’s Suflrage, 
the following members of the House of Commons 
have put down Women Suffrage Amendments 
to the “period of qualification and elections 
bill”: Mr. Maclure, Sir Pryce Jones, Mr. 
Cumming Macdona, Mr. Naoroji, Mr. Conybeare, 
Mr. Seton Karr, Mr. H. Foster, Mr. Seymour 
Keay, Mr. Atherley Jones, Mr. Allison, Mr. 
Whiteley, and Mr. Rentoul. 
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aS 
gocusts and Wild Honey: 


A STORY OF THE WILDERNESS. 
BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 


CHAPTER III. 
“THE VOICE OF ONE CRYING.” 


A FORTNIGHT afterwards, Janet was—metaphori- 
cally—sitting at Frances Urquhart’s feet, as if 
she had never had a friend or an adviser before. 
Perhaps she never had. And at any rate, there 
were many people who would have told her that 
she could not have a better one than Frances 
Urquhart. 19 8 

Miss Urquhart's sitting-room was a 
very prettily. She always said that she had 
“no taste for asceticism,” and that if one lived 
amongst moral squalor, one should keep one’s 
own belongings as bright and as beautiful as 

ible. So there were pretty curtains and 

and sweet-scented flowers, and some very 

fine autotypes by way of decoration; and the 

room looked as if it belonged to a refined and 

cultivated woman, and not merely to a “ worker” 

apt sometimes to disregard the graces and sweet- 
nesses of life. 

Frances Urquhart herself was not exactly a 
beautiful woman, but her face held so much 
sweetness that her friends never would believe 
that she was plain. In Janet's eyes, she was 
absolutely lovely. For Janet had fallen in love 
with her, as a girl does sometimes fall in love 
with an older woman; and was ready to be 
guided by her, and to pour out confidences to 
her, with an ease and docility which she had 
never been able to give to her own mother. 

“ And what is it that is wrong with my life?“ 
she was saying, as she sat on a low seat and 
looked up into Miss Urquhart’s face, with eager, 
questioning eyes. 

“Child, how can I know? Is not that a 
question which we must all settle for ourselves? ” 

But you see that I am unhappy.” 

“Yes, I see it, dear. I saw it in your face 
at the concert when my cousin Dick pointed you 

out to me.” 

“He told me what you said,” Janet responded 
with a flu. Why did you say it—about the 
wilderness P ” 

It is an old theory of mine,” said Frances, 
with a curiously dreamy look, “that all people 
with any good in them, or any power of good, 
must go through a period which is what the 
wilderness was to John the Baptist in days of 
old. The spirit drives us out, away from the 
comforts and the pleasures and the delights of 
home very often, and makes us see that there is 
something better than the things in which we 
delighted most; better even than the really 
high and beautiful things of this world; better 
than art and literature and music, without which 
some of us have sometimes thought that we 
could not live; better even than friendship and 
love. We get away from all the ordinary ways 
of life, from the ordinary food and clothing, as 
it were, of life; and in the depths of the wilder- 
ness, clad in goat skins, eating locusts and wild 
honey, we are able to cry upon others to prepare 
the way of the Lord, to make His paths straight.” 

Frances, all that sounds beautiful; but still 
I do not understand.” 

“You understand in your heart, if not with 
your head. There are many people, Janet, who 

do not hear any such call, and would not under- 
stand it if they did. But your heart goes out 
to the people of our city, to the poor and the 
wicked and the ignorant; you want to help 
them, and you are tired of your present idle 
luxurious life. Well, come and help.” 

“Help in what ?” 

In making the paths straight.” 

Janet said nothing, but her eyes glowed. Miss 
Urquhart was silent for a few moments, and 
then went on to some other subject, quietly and 
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naturally, as if she had expected no reply. She 
was more struck, in fact, with Janet's silence 
than with any speech she might have.made. It 
showed that the girl was thinking, was taking 
the matter to heart. 

She stayed for the whole day with Miss 
Urquhart, noting all the different agencies for 
good works in which Frances delighted. It was 
asort of Women’s Settlementinthe East End, and 
Janet felt a positive shock of delight at seeing the 
number of women, intelligent, refined, educated 
women, who were giving their lives to the service 
of their fellows. It kindled a hot enthusiasm 
within her; but it was an enthusiasm which 
lacked a decided purpose. She wished restlessly 
enough to do something to help; but what, she 
could not tell. She knew that she could not 
“collect rents: she was not imposing enough, 
not old enough, not sufficiently balanced in mind 
and judgment. She had no especial leaning 
towards teaching in evening schools, or amus- 
ing factory-girls; she was too awkward and 
abrupt in her dealings with them, and she 
was painfully conscious of always saying or 
doing the wrong thing. 

„There never seems anything that I can do,” 
she said once to Frances, in a rather piteous 
tone. 

Frances laughed. My dear, you are dread - 
fully impatient. Don't you know this saying ? 
Put yourself at the Lord’s disposal, and when 
He wants you He will send for you.” 

“I wish He would send soon,” said Janet, 
almost with a smile. 

It seemed to her as if useful work were the 
last thing that she could undertake. When 
Pamela was married, she would have to be more 
with Mrs. Gordon than ever; for hitherto 
Pamela had been Mrs. Gordon’s companion, 
rather than Janet. Then there were all the 
preparations for the marriage: the continual talk 
about dresses and hats and jewels, the eager 
elaboration of plans of pleasure, as if they were 
the only things of real importance in the world, 
aud a perpetual coming and going of guests, so 
that Janet had less time for her own interests 
than ever. 

It was the day before the wedding, when 
Janet was sitting alone in her bedroom, bending 
over some bit of needlework of Pamela's, that 
her mother entered with a couple of letters in 
her hand, and a look of mingled surprise and 
pleasure in her face. 

“How dull you look!” she said, glancing 
round the room, with some contempt for Janet’s 
tastes, “ Books everywhere ! and oh, what shabby 
ones! Well, all that can be altered now.” 

“ What do you mean, mother ? 

J have some news for you, Janet. There is 
a letter for you: there wasone for your father 
as well, and he told me to come and tell you.” 

“ You look as if it were good news, mother.” 

“I suppose it is, said Mrs. Gordon, with a 
faint smile of triumph flitting over her features, 
“and I expect to hear that you think so too. 
You have heard of your Uncle Henry ?” 

“Yes. He went to Burmah some years ago, 
did he not? I never heard much about him.” 

„He saw you once when you were a small 
child. He asked for you to be called Janet, by- 


the-bye. I suppose that that gave him an 
interest in you. It is lucky that we con- 
sented.” 


Why is it lucky? and why did he want me 
to. be called Janet? 

„He had been engaged to a girl of that name 
Janet Anstruther, a very nice woman - and 
she died on the eve of her wedding- day. They 
say it broke his beart. I don't know,“ said 
Mrs. Gordon reflectively, “that I know what 
people look like when their hearts are broken. 
Henry looked much as usual; but he certainly 
did change his manner of life from that time 
1orward. He left off going out into society, 
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and finally he chose to leave England for some 
of these queer Oriental places. Well, it is 
unfortunate as far as Pamela is concerned, for 
we must all go into mourning.” 

“Poor Uncle Henry! Is he dead ?” 

“ Yes, he is dead, Janet, and he has left all 
his money to you.” 

“To me!” said Janet, shrinking back. 

“Every penny. Not that it is a tremendous 
fortune; you are not to be a millionaire, my 
dear. But they say that you will have about 
ten thousand a year in your own right.” 

If she looked for demonstrations of delight 
from Janet, she was disappointed. Janet sat 
silent, pale, somewhat overwhelmed. She had 
never contemplated the possession of an income 
of her own. What things might not be possible 
to her now P 

„Read your letter,” said Mrs. Gordon. 
„That will tell you all about about it. How 
dazed you look, Janet—as if you could not 
believe it in the least.” 

“T can't,” said Janet; and forthwith she 
opened the envelope that Mrs, Gordon handed 
to her, and glanced at the contents. There 
was a formal letter from a lawyer; but there 
was also a small sealed note, inscribed, “To my 
niece, Janct Gordon.” And Jauet read it with 
the feeling that she wus hearing a voice from 
the grave. 

“Dear niece Janet,” the letter began, “I 
have not seen you since you were a little child; 
but you have a special claim upon me, as my 
only niece, and as the bearer of a nume which 
I have greatly loved. You may be only a selfish, 
frivolous girl, given up to the amusements of 
the day ; if so, this letter of mine will be useless, 
But if you are something higher and nobler 
than this, then I ask you to remember that the 
woman whom you are named after was full of 
desire and projects for the welfare of those 
acound her, and that she had no selfish love of 
money for its own sake. I leave all that I 
possess to you, in the hope that you will use it 
as she desired that it should be used; but as I, 
with my idle and self-indulgent habits fixed upon 
me, have never been able to employ it. I leave 
it to you only as a trust, Remember Janet 
Anstruther and remember me.— Lour uncle, 
Henry Gordon.” 

„He was mad, quite mad,” said Mrs, Gordon, 
contemptuously, as she finished reading the 
letter which Janet silently handed to her;“ but 
you need not think of what /e says, dear; 
make up your mind to enjoy yourself, and to 
get all the good you can out of his money. I 
am sure he didn’t.” 

“Poor man!” said Janet, wistfully. Then, 
after a pause: “ Yes, all the good I can get out 
of his money I will, mother. You may depend 
on that.“ 

And for the moment Mrs. Gordon was satis- 
fied. But she had not as yet estimated the 
strength of the call that Janet had heard—that 
strange mysterious call to yo, like all other 
strong souls, “ into the wilderness,” 

(To be continued.) 


Thistles and Flowers. 
Our in the highway wherever we go, 
Seed we must gather and seed we must sow; 
Even the tiniest seed has a power, 
Be it a thistle or be it a flower. 


Out of each moment some good we obtain, 
Something to winnow and scatter again ; 
All that we listen to, all that we read, 

All that we thiuk of is gathering secd. 


Gathering seed, we must scatter as well ; 

God will watch over the place where it fell, 
Only the gain of the harvest is ours— 

Sha ll we plant thistles, or shall we plant flowers. 
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of the profits to be devoted to some public 
purpose defined by Act of Parliament but not 
for anything supported by the rates; no manager 
or servant, to the trust shall have the slightest 
interest in the sale of drink; and the last 
important stipulation will be that the ‘trust’ 
shall undertake within a reasonable period after 
acquiring the licences to make a very consider- 
able diminution in their number. The United 
Kingdom Alliance do not pretend to go further 
than putting some kind of restriction upon the 
sale of drink in those places where there is need 
of reform. What would be the result of the 
adoption of this system in any town or district? 
In the first place there would be an immediate 
and immense reduction in the number of public- 
houses; and that would be no small gain. This 
system would reduce the number by at least 
one half. Chester, with a population of 40,000, 
has 220 licences, or at the rate of one licence to 
every 180 of the population. Here you have 
220 men interested to the utmost in pushing 
the sale of drink, for they have tremendous 
competition to face. Is not that the cause of 
some of the drunkenness in Chester ? But under 
this system the men would not care whether 
they sold a pint or a barrel. They will not be 
allowed to serve children under a certain age, 
or people who have had more than is good for 
them; they will not permit betting or bad 
characters to frequent the houses. In 1877 the 
city of Birmingham was willing to take upon 
itself: the responsibility of trying this system, 
the Town Council was in favour of it by a 
majority of three to one, the Board of Guardians, 
the clergy, and ministers of all denominations 
were unanimous for giving it a trial, and we 
were fortunate enough to have the help of the 
local committee of the United Kingdom Alliance. 
It is discreditable to a practical nation like 
ours to allow all these years to pass without 
doing something to cope with this gigantic 
evil.” 


CHRISTIAN REFORMERS.* 


BY THE HON. AND REV. J. ADDERLEY. 
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II. P., AS 
TEMPERANCE REFORTIER. 
THE SCANDINAVIAN METHOD OF 
PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 


An afternoon meeting of those interested in the 
Scandinavian Method of Public-house Reform 
was held at Grosvenor House on Friday last. 
The Duke of Westminster presided. 

In his opening speech the Duke of Westminster 
said: I daresay it is not too much to say that 
most of the ladies and gentlemen present are im- 
pressed with the grave evils of drunkenness and 
are favourably disposed to some method of reform. 
Mr. Gladstone has said that the number of public- 
houses in England is enormous and larger than 
in any other country of Europe. The worst 
enemy to the morals of the working classes is 
the drink. No police supervision can be effec- 
tive while public-houses are in the hands of 
private. individuals. Briefly, the Gothenburg 
system, while recognising the desire for alcoholic 
drinks, tends against its abuse. The licences 
of a given district are all held by a company, 
and all the profits after payment of 5 per cent. 
interest to the shareholders are devoted to 
objects and institutions of benevolence and 
public utility. The attendants are paid by a 
fixed salary, and have no interest in pushing the 
sale of the liquor. Under the management of 
the companies there is a complete divorce 
between the liquor traffic and politics; and the 
public-houses are closed on Sundays and holi- 
days. The profits are so large as to be sufficient 
to pay all claims for compensation and leave a 
large margin for public works, but it must not 
be supposed that the Scandinavian system was 
adopted without infinite difficulty and without 
several years of opposition. I would appeal to 
the public to give favourable consideration to 
our proposals when they are fairly brought 
before them, in the hope that we may do some- 
thing in our day and generation to raise the 
condition of many thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen.” 

The Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P., moved 
the following resolution: That an Association 
be constituted to promote the Reform of 
Public-houses, to be called ‘The Public-house 
Reform Association, and in support of it said: 
1 have been asked to move this resolution, 
and I believe I owe that honour to the fact that 
I am, among politicians, a pioneer in this move- 
ment, for in 1877 I introduced a resolution in 
its favour in the House of Commons, but I failed 
to bring Parliament round to my opinion, and 
although since then I have not had my convic- 
tions shaken or destroyed I have allowed the 
matter to slumber. I do not intend to dwell 
upon the results of the Gothenburg system 
through the experience of Sweden and Norway, 
because it is my conviction that the experience 
of any other nation cannot possibly be an 
absolute guide to this country, on account of 
the difference in our character, habits, and 
laws. This system was introduced in Gothen- 
burg in 1865, and has been extending gradu- 
ally throughout the country, and where- 
ever it has been once adopted it has 
always grown in general popularity and 
acceptance. Our plan is this, that power 
should be given to a public company, or, as I 
should prefer to call it, a public ‘trust,’ to 
acquire by purchase the whole of the licences in 
a town or district in which it is formed, with 
conditions that in buying the licences a fair 
compensation should be made to the owner. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE. 
The second condition is that this trust shall be 
precluded from paying anything more than 
the barest interest on its capital, the remainder 


Christ, and surrender to the Devil ? i 
reiguing as kiug of the world on the throne a 
should be occupied by Christ alone. at 
we Christians to allow him to stay there? 

we not bound to fi ght on our Lord's side, to claim 
him for the Monarchy to which He 920 ari 

to win the world back for Christ? This! ig the 
work of Social Reformers. Or again, : 
Our Lord's teach ng and work. What was ite 
chief aim? Surely, this: To bring men to 
Father. ‘‘No man cometh unto the Father by 
by Me,” he said. A believer in Christ is bro 1 
by Him to the Father. He realises his Sona, 
But must not this logically result in a 4 
tion also of the Brotherhood of man p Most 
assuredly so. We fiud God to be our Fa 
and we find men to be our brothers, Conver. 
sion to the one truth should be conversion to 
the other. Both spring from the same act of 
faith in Christ. 


THE NEED OF BROTHERHOOD, 

The recognition of brotherhood must issu 
in activity for social reform. No lover of 
God can see his brother have need and shut up 
his heart of compassion against him. As woe 
look round and see the social misery of England 
we cannot but feel that it is due to an almost 
total disregard of brotherhood, and this, mark 
you, in a country where the Lord's Prayer is 
said by millions every day. Men have not 
lived, and men are not living, as brothers. 
“ Unrestrained competition,” “Beggaring your 
neighbour,” Each for himself, these are the 
ungodly principles on which we have lived, and 
a terrible havoc they have wrought in the hearts 
and homes of England. Women are being 
sweated, men overworked and underpaid, children 
underfed. We have forgotten that we are 
brethren, and it is only faith in Jesus Who 
brings us to the Father which can make us 
recollect it. Let us not be content then with 
a mere lip-faith, nor yet with a faith which 
only finds satisfaction in the thought that our 
own sins are forgiven; but let our faith bea 
real self-committal into the hands of Jesus 
Christ and a loyal acceptance of all that is 
involved and implied in belonging to Him. Let 
the outcome of our faith be the realisation of 
brotherhood, and therefore also social work for 
our brethren. I might say much more to show 
why our religion as Christians calls upon us to 
take an interest in—and more than that, actively 
co-operate in—the solution of social problems. I 
might show how all through the Bible, God 
indicates to us that it is His will that justice 
should be done between man and man, and that 
Jaws should be humanely made and administered ; 
I might show hew the prophets were social re- 
formers of a very progressive type, and finally 
how our Blessed Lord by His words and deeds 
has for ever justified His Church in devoting 
her attention very largely to the healing of 
people’s bodies as well as what is called the 
saving of their souls. 

RELIGION AND SOCIAL WORK. 

But now let me say a few words upon the second 
subject, Why does our social work require of us 
to be religious?” Can it not be done as success- 
fully and satisfactorily without a religious basis? 
Standing here as a Christian minister, I say 
emphatically that I believe religion, and further 
than that, the Christian religion, is absolutely 
necessary for the ultimate success of social 
reform movements. They may seem to succeed 
without Christ for a time, but without. Him 
they are really rotten. My chief reason for 
saying this is that at the bottom of all social 
misery lies the great fact of human sin, and 
there is no power in heaven or earth that can 
take that away except the power of Jesus 
Christ, the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world. ‘Trace the origin of any 
social evil, sweating, bad housing, low wages, 


In considering the relationship between Religion 
and Social Reform work, I will divide what I have 
to say, under two headings. (1) Why should our 
religion make us social reformers? (2) Why 
should our social work require of us to be 
religious ? 

(1) First then, Why should our religion make 
us Social Reformers? We believe in Our 
Lord Jesus Christ as the King of Kings. He 
must be the answer to every problem, and 
therefore to the social problem. We feel 
instinctively that we can have no reason 
for going outside our religion in order to 
discover how to set to work in social reform. 
If the world is to be made a better place, it 
must be through Jesus Christ. The Son of Man 
must be the answer to all human problems. 
Nothing human is outside Him exceptsin. Our 
part, then, as believers, is just to put ourselves 
under Jesus Christ, believing with an unquench- 
able certainty that He must be able to show us 
the way out. And so He does. First of all as 
the righteous King of the world, Who hates sin, 
and by His Death and Resurrection, has pledged 
Himeelf to be the eternal enemy of all that is 
wrong, He calls upon us as His subjects, out of 
our very loyalty to Him, to fight against injus- 
tice. Every social wrong is so much black in 
the midst of what should be the spotless purity 
of the Kingdom of Jesus. Drunkenness, Mam- 
mon-worship, Selfishness, Impurity, Commercial 
Fraud, the Sweating System, what are these 
but so many evidences of man’s rejection of 


* The substance of an address delivered at Holborn 


Town Hall, before the British Women’s Temperance 
Association, 
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anything you like, you will find that 
peng Aa the deliberate, wilful sin of some- 
body or some persons. Somebody is selfish, 
somebody is cruel, somebody is unjust and un- 
fair; and selfishness, cruelty, unfairness are 
seal Now, Christ alone can take away sin. 
Therefore any social movement which starts 
without Him, and is maintained and developed 
without Him, is bound to failin the end. It 
does not get at the root of the evil which it 
wishes to take away. People’s hearts and wills 
must be changed, selfishness above all sins must 
peeradicated. This is why we call upon Socialists 
to be religious. Acts of Parliament will not 
make men unselfish. 


THE LIMITS OF LEGISLATION. 


Now, I hope I shall not be misunderstood. I 
am wholly in favour of legislation on every 
social subject. I believe there are whole fields 
of social misery, where a crop of horrible tares 
of injustice is growing, which can all of it be cut 
down, burnt, and almost stamped out by Act of 
Parliament. Let us by all means use the 
legislature as much as we possibly can, save only 
that we must not trust it to do everything. 
Lord Shaftesbury’s use of the legislature is 
most instructive. He used it, but did not 
wholly trust to it. No one believed in the neces- 
sity of conversion more than he did. He would 
willingly have seen every Lancashire cotton 
spinner and every colliery owner converted, and 
out of pure love of Christ setting free their mill- 
slaves and mine-slaves. But he knew that if he 
were to wait for that, he would have to wait avery 
long time. Accordingly he took a short cut 
by way of the legislature. The Factory Acts 
were passed, and what men would not do willingly 
and out of love, they were compelled to do by 
law. And yet, the very fact that things have 
even now not got right, the fact that women’s 
labour is in as bad a condition as ever to-day, is a 
proof that the evil lies deeper down than can be 
touched by mere Acts of Parliament. It is 
Christ who holds the key. Dear friends, we 
must be religious, we must go out on our social 
errand carrying with us the principles, and more 
than that, the Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


SIR HENRY LAYARD. 
Nearty half a century ago the interest of the 
civilised world was focussed on the ruined cities 
excavated by an adventurous young man who 
had set himself to examine the plains of Nim- 
roud. The explorations of Mr. Layard led to 
the discovery of the site and foundations of 
the city of Nineveh. His work from the point 
of view of the archseologist was of unquestioned 
importance, and to the historian it was no less 
momentous in its results; the ancient cuneiform 
inscriptions gave the history of the deluge 
according to the traditions existing at that early 
date, and added much valuable knowledge to the 
records already existing of ancient civilisation. 

Mr. Layard’s book, published in 1853, is 
deeply interesting. Even at this period of time 
we can share in the thrill of excitement which 
the sight of the great winged bulls must have 
brought to the diligent explorers. 

In his beautiful palace in Venice, where he 
spent the remaining years of his life, Sir Henry 
Layard was best known as the most delightful 
host and genial friend. His rare collection of 
pictures was to him a constant source of delight. 
The great art critic, Signor Morelli, had been 
his intimate friend, and together they had 
worked out many problems respecting the 
authenticity of well-known pictures, and the 
peculiarities that distinguish great painters. 

To all who knew him his loss leaves a gap that 
no one can fill. Politician, historian, art critic, 


traveller, his varied knowledge and his genial 


most delightful companion, and it is impossible 
to think of the beautiful palazzo, with its art 
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in giving information rendered him the 


treasures, and the delightful host and hostess so 
full of the qualities that make the world bright, 
without feeling that a deep shadow has fallen 
across the waters of the Lido, and that Venice 
has lost a central figure that lent it an added 
charm. 


BOSTON’S GREETING TO 
FRANCES WILLARD. 


Tuose who have learned to know and love 
Frances Willard in England can best realise the 
affection and loyalty in which she is held in her 
own country. This seems to me peculiarly 
significant, as it is a recognition, more or less 
unconscious, but instinctive and real, of the 
power of spirituality. 

For it is spirituality of life for which Frances 
Willard pre-eminently stands. If the Lord bids 
me fly, I would trust Him for the means,” 
Charles Wesley used to say to his brother John 
in the days of their early and difficult ministry. 
It is this spirit, this perfect faith, this receptive- 
ness and swift response to the Divine leading 
that makes Frances Willard what she is—the 
greatest leader in America. As Matthew Arnold 
superbly said of Emerson that he was the 
friend and aider of all who would live in the 
spirit,” 80 we may affirm of Miss Willard. Her 
magical power is akin to that of Phillips Brooks 
in that it is the appealing to the higher self, the 
better self, of each individual. And spiritual 
power is not a mere theological abstraction : it 
is the working power of everyday life. 

It was a splendid gathering of people who 
thronged the great drawing-rooms of the 
Vendome to greet Miss Willard on her arrival 
from New York, where, the evening before, a 
vast throng had assembled to welcome her. 
There were supposed to be 600 tickets issued, 
but nearer 1,000 persons eagerly arrived, and 
more rooms were opened, more tables spread. 

Miss Willard, in a gown of violet silk and 
exquisite lace, looked very lovely, the sweet, 
handsome face, the shining hair with its glint 
of gold, the luminous eyes, serious and laughing 
by turns, the firm clasp of the hand—all so 
characteristic of the gifted and noble woman 
whose presence is in itself a benediction. 

The State presidents of the W.C.T.U. for 
each of the New England States; the grand 
orator, Mrs. Livermore ; Gen. Neal Dow; Hon. 
Elijah Morse, representing the National Con- 
gress; a representative of the Governor of 
Massachusetts; Alice Stone Blackwell, the 
daughter of Lucy Stone; Mrs. Ole Bull, and 
many another distinguished guest had been 
bidden by the eminent leader and State presi- 
dent of Massachusetts, Mrs. Tissenden. 

The tables were beautifully decorated in 
flowers, and strawberries and ices abounded as 
the natural refreshment of a June day. 

Miss Willard’s response to all the gifts 
and gladness and greetings showered upon her 
was very felicitous; and when in her graphic 
narration of English experiences she remarked, 
“They said of me, ‘She has the American 
accent,’ Ves, and she'll keep it, too,’ I replied,” 
she quite brought down the house. Her allu- 
sions to eloquent Lady Henry Somerset, win- 
some Ormiston Chant, logical Mrs. Fawcett, and 
Lady Carlisle were received with applause. 
The entire gathering moved a vote of thanks 
to Lady Henry Somerset for her tender care, 
which has, with the Divine blessing, restored the 
health of our most-beloved sister, comrade, leader, 
and inspirer, Frances E. Willard. 

LILIAN WHITING. 


the now perturbed 
directness that even he felt their sting, and then, 
much to Lord Kimberley’s relief, the ex-premier, 
with the full enormity of his error brought home 
to him, was forced to rise and explain away his 
own mis-statements. 
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BY ONLOOKER. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The speech of Lord Salisbury on introducing 


his Aliens Bill, prepared, so rumour says, by the 
late Government, can 
less than a “ blazing indiscretion.” 
pretty well divided on the alien question, and his 
remarks on the serious outlook for certain East 
End districts where aliens increasingly congre- 
gate, was listened to with the respectful atten- 
tion it deserved. 


described as nothing 
Opinion is 


But then came the fatal blunder, in which he 


described London, and London Working Men's 
Clubs, as the hatchin 
plots, such plots ind 

the murder of the great French President. Lord 
Rosebery 
‘6 shivered in his seat as he listened, and then 
he rose to protest, with a warmth and sincerity of 


ground for Anarchist 
as have recently led to 


was roused, indeed he fairly 


urpose far beyond any desire for party debate. 
e launched the arrows of his invectiwe upon 
marquis with such Parthian 


The Bishop of London's Licensing Law 


Amendment Bill came up on Thursday for a 
second 


reading, and was eloquently moved by the 
Bishop on behalf of the Church of England 2 
perance Society. Lord Kimberley, who did not 


oppose the Bill last year, did so on the ground 
that it now omitted the principle of popular con - 
trol over the liquor traftic. Lord Salisb 

opposed it on other grounds, but it was sup- 
She by the Archbishop of York and Lord 


eath. On a division being taken the numbers 
were: for the second reading, 20; against, 40; 


majority against, 29. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The Liberals are jubilant over the success at 


Attercliffe, and Mr. Batty Langley took his seat 
amid much 
moderate and reliable organ as the Manchester 


cheering. But even such a 


Guardian says,“ We want no more such victories,” 


for indeed, it is the suspicion of bad faith 
towards the original candidate which dims the 


splendour of a result such as this. If the 
Attercliffe result leads the Liberal party to 
believe that they can generally discount the 
Labour vote at the next general election, this 
victory will prove more disastrous in the long 
run than present defeat. 


As it is, Attercliffe, no doubt, has given the 
fillip of which the Liberals were sorely in need. 
Save the Budget, nothing has been accomplished, 
nothing done, during this most tedious of 
sessions. Sir William Harcourt has made a 
brave stand over his Budget, but when that has 
been said, the measure of congratulation is full, 
and the prospect of his retirement, with the 
present small majority, does not tend to brighten 
matters. A younger man may be needed, but 
where is he that shall lead the House under the 
storm and stress of the hour 


Thé House has been in committee of supply 
on the Army estimates, and amongst the many 
amendments and complaints may be noted that 
of Mr. Bartley, who protested against the trans- 
ference of 4500 from existing hospitals and 
societies to the Army Temperance Association. 
To this Mr. Camptell-Bannerman replied, ‘‘ That 
the grants were regulated by the public sub- 
scriptions, and with regard to the Temperance 
Association he had thought it right to make a 
substantial grant. If the Association only 
did a fraction of the yood work in Great 
Britain and Ireland which had been done in 
India the army would be immensely benetited.” 


Under the Army estimates an interesting dis- 
cussion on the clothing question took place, in 
which Mr. Woodall, Secretary to the War Office, 
who has so distinguished himself during his term 
of oftice by his efforts to improve t he conditions 
of labour, was able to give satisfactory assurances 
with regard to the Pimlico Works and the hours 
and wages of the workers, the vast proportion of 
whom are women. 


Qu Onward Step. 
In response to the repeated wishes of our 
readers to enlarge our Montuiy SupPLEeMent, 
wos shall issue, in its place, on 


July 14th 


The first Monthly Number of the 


Woman's Sint bun 


The wide range of topics necessary for in 
clusion in the Woman’s Sianat has restricted 
purely Christian temperance literature and 
news in that paper to too small a space for 
the importance of the subject. It is hoped 
that the Woman's Sicnat Bupeer will supply 
this deficiency. 

The new Monthly Paper will contain the 
best articles, interviews, and illustrations 
published in the weekly Woman's Sienat, 
besides entirely original matter, specially 
prepared for Christian temperance workers. 
Temperance news, too, will be brought up to 
date. 


Toe Woman’s Sicnat Buporr will have 
coloured covers, and be issued at the price 
of Ox Penny, so that it may form an 
admirable means of local propaganda. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 
A Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work 
in Philanthropy and Reform. 

Editorial Offices—33 and 34, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon St., E. C. 

Publishing Offices—125, Fleet St., E. O. 

Advertisement Oſſioes— Bouverie House, Salis- 
bury Square, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The Attercliffe election has resulted in rather 
a questionable Liberal victory. For the first 
time in the history of the constituency there has 
been a three-cornered contest, and the Labour 
candidate polled a heavy vote, Mr. Frank 
Smith’s total was made up of votes drawn from 
both of the other candidates, the Liberal poll 
being 621, and the Conservative 468, less than in 
1892. In addition to this he polled 160 voters, 
who we must assume stood aloof from both 
parties at the previous election. In other 
words, one-eighth of those who had previously 
supported the Liberal or Conservative party have 
shown their disgust with official politics by 
siding with the cause of independent labour. 
It should be remembered, too, that Alderman 
Langley is a man exceedingly well known and 
popular in the constituency; that Mr. Frank 
Smith was a stranger and came into the contest 
somewhat suddenly. This seems to be a matter 
worthy of the attention of the Liberal leaders, 
for it very conclusively proves that there is some- 
thing wanting in the official programme. 
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For these figures show that in 1892 so little 
did 468 working men in Sheffield believe in the 
democratic sincerity of the Liberals that they 
actually voted Tory as if to spite a false friend- 
ship; and that even the Liberal record of the 
last two years, creditable as it is, could not keep 
621 Liberals to their party allegiance. It will be 
as many pities as there were Labour votes at 
Attercliffe if the Liberal party, which, with all its 
faults, is at any rate our only hope of immediate 
progress, does not take the lesson of this eleqtion 
at heart. Let it shake the last atoms of linger- 
ing aristocratic dust from its feet and step boldly 
forward on the democratic path. There should 
be no hanging back when the strongholds of 
privilege menace the defence ; no faltering when 
vested interests stand before the demands of the 
people and their realisations, and if it is allies 
that are wanted, let the weapon of the vote be 
put into the hands of the toiling women of 
England. We shall not wait long then fora 
formula. It was when the women marched to 
Versailles that the knell of the old régime was 
sounded. Enfranchise them now, and the palmy 
supremacy of peer, parson, publican, and purse 
will soon be over. 


There is something very startling in the 
frequency of gatherings that are drawn for 
good causes from all the ends of the earth. 
Perhaps the women have taken the lead in the 
more modern organisations that have made the 
world their constituency ; but the recent jubilee 
of General Booth has brought out in a striking 
way the ubiquity, the sincerity, and the growth 
of the Salvation Army. And we gladly hail 
that success for many reasons. There has not 
been in our generation a more significant in- 
stance of the courage of faith. Nowhere has 
the simple confidence that firm belief in the 
guiding Providence of God can engender been 
more nobly shown than in the enthusiasm and 
loyalty that inspire the followers of the Booth 
family. It was this assertiveness of the faith 
that is in them that made Cardinal Manning so 
great an admirer of the Army, and if » sign were 
wanted of the growing brotherhood amongst 
Christians, and the decay of partisan prejudice, 
none could be given more striking than the 
sympathy between the heads of two organisations 
so dissimilar in methods and traditions as the 
Church of Rome and the Salvation Army, 


For ourselves the large share that women have 
taken in the work that has made the Army so 
triumphant would be sufficient to make us rejoice 
beyond words in its success. Our times teach 
several great lessons—none more needed than 
the truth that the subjection of women spells 
sorrow for the most. Every onslaught on their 
dignity, every disadvantage that lowers them in 
their own and men’s esteem, is a recrudescence 
or survival of barbarism. And, per contra, every 
fresh field for work and influence, every oppor- 
tunity for rising to stations of authority and 
power, is a step in the direction of that realisation 
of true equality that is the simple essence of 
true civilisation. 


And in this connection we cannot pass over 
without a word the recent Encyclical of Leo 
XIII. To criticise that remarkable document in 
detail is not our intention. But surely it can 
serve none but the most laudable object. The 
pontificate of the present Pope has been distin- 
guished by a readiness to meet the spirit of the 
times unique in the story of the Papacy. His 
sensitiveness to the hopes and sufferings of the 
poor, his attitude of generous sympathy with 
the democratic aspirations of the Irish, his 
cordial co-operation with the constitutional 
government of France, and the fact that his 
influence has always been on the side of peace, 
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have combined to give the Pope a Position ; 
Europe stronger and more beneficent ian tase 
of his predecessors for centuries. What the 
morrow may bring forth none can say. But it 
would be the quintessence of churlish bigotry not 
to welcome the spirit of this last appeal, however 
we may differ in opinion as to the final form 
which the unity it prays for should take, Like 
last year’s Parliament of Religions in Chicago, it i, 
not the immediate response that matters, It is 
as a fresh evidence of the changed spirit of the 
times that we welcome it. The days of exclu. 
sivenees, of threats, of dogmatic assertion are 
fading; let us rejoice in the dawn of a more 
reasonable and comprehensive vharity of the 
mind. 


Once more, with admirable perseverance and 
tenacity of purpose, the Bishop of London has 
brought out his moderate little Bill, rendered 
even more innocuous by the curtailment of one 
of the features that characterised it twelve months 
ago when the House of Lords turned a deaf ear to 
the episcopal Temperance charmer. But although 
this year ho had modified the scheme and sought. 
to charm his difficult audience never so wisely by 
a preamble, allaying any possible fears that the 
measure was introduced in a fanatical teetotal 
spirit, the Bishop utterly failed to convince the 
Lords that any reform, however moderate, was 
needed. 


The very approach to even the suggestion of a 
reduction of licences raised a chorus from the 
Tory peers. The number of licensed houses had 
nothing to do with excessive drinking, the 
measure was absolutely useless, the idea of taxing 
the remaining licence holders was unfair, and so 
through the round of weary platitudes, relieved 
only by the very original remark made by the 
Archbishop of York that the Bill was the least 
objectionable of the measures that had been 
brought forward in recent years. 


We sometimes have to pause when we hear 
these echoes from the chamber of death and recall 
the living facts we know so well. The descrip- 
tion least objectionable” is, in his Grace's 
opinion, the one that gives most to the brewers 
and least to the people. We confess we are 
tired of this tampering with moral questions, and 
we look to men no longer who sit in the seclusion 
of an “‘ Upper House” to give the key-note of 
righteousness to the nation, but to men who 
move in the market-place, face facts as presented 
in the garish light of every-day life, and under- 
stand the life and genius of the people for whom 
they legislate. 


Any doubt as to the exact attitude taken by 
the noble Lords was dispelled by the epoch- 
making speech delivered by Lord Salisbury. No 
legislation was of any use, Public opinion had 
cured the drunken rich, public opinion would 
cure the intoxicated poor. He knew a place 
where, if the restrictions carried out by the 
Bishop of London’s Bill were in force, a certain 
number of people would have to go three-quarters 
of a mile for their beer. 


We remember that not long ago a body of 
Christians on his Lordship’s estates had to go a 
great deal further than that to attend divine 
service, because the denomination they repre- 
sented was not allowed a place of worship on an 
estate owned by the very man who is now so 
boldly championing the rights of the beer- 
drinking public. 


Lord Salisbury tells us the only cure for the 
drunkenness of the masses is to allow public 
opinion to grow. That is precisely what the 
‘Temperance party contend, but we maintain it 
has grown, and that the people are ready now to 

e allowed themselves to say whether they 


require the drink traffic in their midst at all. 
Women, his Lordship says, are as much addicted 
to finery as the working man to beer, but I do 
not know, says Lord Salisbury, that the multi- 
plication of haberdashers’ shops increases tempta- 
tion. The noble Lord knows only the secrets 
of hearts that beat behind ermine. If he under- 
stood the life of the little servant-girl, he would 
realise that nothing conduces more to the down- 
fall of many well-intentioned young woman 
than the very fact that the moment a startling 
fashion is produced by the mantua makers of 
the West End, ten thousand temptingly cheap 
imitations are exhibited in every shop window 
slong the busy thoroughfares that she frequents. 


well. The Society is anxious to get police court 
matrons sec ioe for women at the various 
stations, a deputation waited on the Watch 
Committee with reference to this matter, which 
is regarded as of much importance. 

* ** 


A new West End Branch of the Lady Guides’ 
Office was opened in Regent Street by the 
Countess Grosvenor. The new premises are very 
convenient and cosy. Besides a sitting-room, 
with papers and tea things, there is a dressing- 
room where ladies may change into evening 
toilet ; and on the premises are lady guides able 
and willing, for very moderate fees, to conduct 
visitors about London and any other quarter of 
the globe, do shopping, engage servants, perform 
endless commissions for ladies in the country, 
speak any am NN under the sun (Persian and 
Chinese included), decorate tables, nurse babies, 
and provide any information man or woman can 
require. The guides are gentlewomen who have 
been specially trained for their various posts. 


+ * + 


Ata meeting of the Waterloo-with-Seaforth 
Technical Instruction Committee on Thursday, 
July 5th, Miss Annie M. Davies, Principal of 
the Gymnasium, Waterloo, near Liverpool, was 
el Organising Secretary of the Technical 
Classes of the district, - which is one of the sub- 
urbs of Liverpool—in the place of Mr. Alfred T. 
Davies, resigned. Miss Davies, who is probably 
the first woman elected to such a position by a 
ocal authority under the Technical Instruction 
Acts, is an Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
land a member of several learned societies, and 
in her new post will have the organising of 
numerous classes, held in connection with the 
Lancashire County Council, and containing over 
600 students. 


Concerning Women. 


The Central Committee of the Suffrage Society 
held its annual general meeting in Westminster 
Town Hall, Mr. L. Courtney, M.P., presiding, 
pares by Sir George ey! Mr. B. L. 
Co M. P., Mrs. Sheppard (New Zealand), 
Sir W. Lawson, Mrs. H. Fawcett, and others. 
The chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said now that all the local franchises had 
been ted to women, the ee mtary must 

y follow. If the Government would 
boldly espouse the cause of women’s suffrage, 
the passage of the Registration Bill through 
Parliament would be — facilitated. They 
had much to learn from the colonies. For 
instance, the argument as to women's indifference 
could no longer be upheld, inasmuch as in New 
Zealand, where the franchise had been conceded, 
out of 110,000 women voters 90,000 went to the 
poll, whereas out of 177,000 men voters only 
124,000 voted. Sir George Grey declared that 
the ition of women throughout the world 
was ely dependent on the adoption of this 
reform in Great Britain. He believed a new 
species of happiness would result to mankind 
from the exercise of the franchise by women. 

* * * 


Temperance reform is making good head- 
way. The Duke of Westminster's gathering 
was certainty a notable event. The combination 
of the Bishop of Chester and Mr. Chamberlain is 
strong, and it is certainly refreshing to hear a 
question of such importance so earnestly handled 
by men who have caught. the enthusiasm of a 
reform, though they have not as yet, we believe, 

the bearings of the question they 
handle. The fact that the Morning Advertiser 
pats these Temperance advocates on the back 
should in itself make them pause. ‘We are not 
hostile,” says the brewers’ organ, “to the scheme. 
We are not sure it might not be made practicable 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s hands. It very likely will be.” 
Such touching confidence perhaps is not altogether 
what we desire to evoke who really understand 
the nature of the work that must be undertaken 
if the system that has so cursed this country is 
to be even ameliorated. 


Holidays are in the very air now, and every- 
one is talking or thinking of them, not only the 
rich and the middle classes, but the poor. For 
there has never been a time when holidays and 
recreation for the poor have been so much 
thought of. The children’s holiday funds, the 
factory girls’ clubs, the boys’ brigade camps, all 
these and many more societies have made it 
possible for those who have only provision for 
daily wants to enjoy the health and beauty of 
the free country. Near Bristol, for instance, as 
in many other cities, there is a permanent camp 
kept all the summer ready for the relays of 
children sent down from week to week for their 
annual holiday. The poor mothers come off 
worst in the matter of change and rest, as in 80 
much else, but it seems so hopeless to help them 
that one almost gives it up. But one of the most 
original methods of holiday making is that just 
carried out is four girls who earn their own 
living in the Midlands. They hireda atrong pony 
and basket trap and set out for a fortnight’s tour 
from Birmingham, and went as far as Hereford- 
shire, eps he Worcester. Their pluck was 
rewarded by a large stock of health and fun ata 
trifling cost. * 


Miss Adelaide M. Anderson, whose appoint- 
ment by the Home Secretary as a factory 
inspector has just been announced, is a 
daughter of the late Mr. Alexander Gavin 
Anderson, and is of Scottish extraction, though 
Melbourne, Victoria, is her birthplace. She 
was educated at Girton College, and took 
honours in 1887 in the Moral Sciences Tripos. 
A year ago she took the Gamble prize at the 
same college by an essay on Joannes Scotus.” 
time ago in a pamphlet on the Gothenberg | After qualifying for her — 85 Miss Anderson 
System by the Secretary of the Alliance, Mr, | devot. her time principally to the study and 
James Whyte, who went purposely to Sweden to 0 of e ee i ethics 
examine the system on the spot. political economy. Since 1892, however, se 

ys Ee has been occupied with work under the direction 
of the secretary of the Labour Commission. 
Miss Anderson has both lectured to and ex- 


* X * 


Ladies,“ says the Literary World, “ were 
in the ascendant (just as they are in literature) 
at the pleasant reception held at Chelsea 
by Mr. Sidney Low, the editor of the St. 
James's Gazette, the few male novelists being 
quite lost amid their feminine rivals, amongst 
whom Mrs. Clifford, Mra. Craigie, and Miss 
Ella Hepworth Dixon were most prominent. At 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s At Home Miss Braddon 
(as in these columns we may call her) was the 
principal female figure.” 

* * * 


We do not pin our faith upon statistics. The 
Gothenberg system has always its defenders in 
England, but its success, as compared with 
licensed towns in this country, does not seem to 
be remarkable. The system was adopted in 
1865, and this, according to the Abs{ainers’ 
Advocate, is the result after twenty years’ working 
as compared with our own plan, the figures in 
each case being for 1890: 

Popolatlon. Convictions. 
Southampton, 5,000 1 in 406. 
Cardiff, 128,000 1 in 206. 
Gothenberg, 101,000 1 in 26. 

That is to say, there is fifteen times the 
drunkenness in Gothenberg that there is in 
Southampton, and eight times what there is in 
Cardiff. Not a state of things for Gothenberg to 
boast about. The above information, which is 
quite correct, is given in the Westminster Gazette 
of Monday. The facts were first set forth some 


At a large and ‘influential gathering at the 
Society of Arts, convened by Mrs. Roberts 
Austen and presided over by Lady Aberdeen, the 
following resolution was passed:—That it is 
desirable that an exhibition, to be called the 
Imperial Exhibition of Women’s Work, should 
be held in London in 1897 or 1893 to 
celebrate the progress of women’s work during 
the Victorian era.” A second resolution to the 
effect that her Majesty the Queen and Empress 
should be asked to bestow her patronage 
on the undertaking, and a third decreeing the 
immediate formation of a general committee 
with Lady Aberdeen as president, were also 
unanimously passed. This undertaking 
oe to have very important and beneficial 
results. 


It may be that with great modifications a | amined the women of the Co-operative Guild in 
system built ‘on the Scandinavian plan might | elementary economics. She has also been for 
have advantages, but we emphatically assert that | several years a member of the southern section 
unless such a measure embodied the possibility | of the Co-operative Union. 
of prohibition by the will of a majority in those e 
districts and areas when such desire was] An interesting meeting was recently held in 
expressed it is still one to which the Temperance connection with the Manchester Women’s 
party will never for one moment givo in their | Christian Temperance Association and Police 
adkesion : Court Mission, when accounts of the work in 
N connection with the Association were given. 
The police court female missionaries were re- 
ported to be doing excellent work. At the City 
Court 394 women and girls have been dealt with 
since January last, and at the Salford Borough 
Court the number of women spoken to in the 
cells has been 500, and the women and girls 
dealt with have been over 300. ‘‘ Dealt with,” 
of course, means sent to situations, to friends, 
or to homes. Mrs. Hughes spoke of the Retreat 
for Inebriate Women; 15 cases have been 
admitted since January last, and 17 have left, 
and of these latter, ten are doing remarkably 


The Mile-End guardians have long been 
known as exemplary. The present Cottage 
Home system for children was a great advance 
on the former barracks of the workhouse. But 
the Mile-End guardians find this defective. 
Homes of twenty-five or thirty children under 
foster-parents are too large for the growth of 
family life. The Mile-end guardians will in 
future build cottages for fourteen, and never 
more than twenty children. No terraces will be 
built. The cottages will be scattered over a 
district. The children will not be circumscribed 
to the district of the guardians, and will bo 
encouraged to associate frealy with children of 
adjoining villages. A small farm will be laid 
out to teach the lads agriculture and the girls 
laundry work. The whole plan can bo carried 
out for £40,000, the cst of ax ordi ry barrack 
school. 


_Mr. Acland, M.P., speaking at the Shore- 
ditch Town Hall, upon Secondary Education, 
congratulated the country that education was 
being vigorously helped forward by means of 
money derived from beer and whisky. It will 
be remembered that the money originally in- 
tended for the compensation of the publicans 
whose licenses were withdrawn was voted by 
Parliament to the County Council for further- 
ing Secondary Education. 


24 
OUR WORK IN JAPAN. 


BY MISS JESSIE ACKERMAN, 
President of the . GT. U., Australia, 


THrRoveH much suffering from sea-sickness, I 
reached “ the Land of the Rising Sun” safely. A 
welcome was given at Yokobama, almost cordial 
enough to cause me the loss of all my digits 
—absolutely four hours of hand shaking. The 
unions established by Mrs. Leavitt were pros- 
pering. Two thousand pamphlets describing 
the work had been scattered over Japan to 
At Tokio we had a ten days 
mission resulting in a Temperance Society of 


open my way. 


seven hundred native men, since increased to 
two thousand, and an addition of two hundred 
members to the W.C.T.U. already formed 
there. The Japanese women have a temperance 
periodical in the vernacular, a dress reform 
society, and a union for the higher education of 
women. They fully recognise the importance 
of our departmental system with its superin- 
tendents and organisation. An electric current 
of human love and effort, inangurated by the 
American W.C.T.U. only fifteen years before, 
hed girdled the world, and here in the antipodes 
was inspiring and guiding the hitherto com- 
paratively objectless lives of our sisters in Japan. 
Much of deep interest must be passed by—of the 
many places visited in Japan, of idols renounced 
and bestowed as souvenirs of an abandoned 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNA*. 


sion was required to show the reasonableness and 


homes, were quite beyond our influence. Women 
count almost as nothing, hardly even as a neces- 
sary evil, and they accept without question the 
position to which they are contemptuously rele- 
gated by their oppressors. A father, when asked 
how many children he has, counts only the boys. 


“ Have you only five children? What about 


these three girls F? 
The reply is, “Girls don’t count anything.” 
The girl babies are quite commonly thrown 
into the rivers, a custom that has prevailed in 
all recorded time. In the ports, by the influence 
of the foreign civilisation, the custom is not so 


religion, of a general awakening among both |— 


younger and older women, and of unions 
established. 

In the distant interior of the far-end of Japan 
I found a Christian woman, the only one of her 
race in all that district, teaching the gospel in a 
virgin soil, as yet unpolluted by the compromises 
and corruptions of an older faith. ° 


THE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 
Of all the women inthe Orient, none are so 
interesting or so progressive as the Japanese, 


and none 80 easily reached with the Gospel. In B 8 


going into the houses the women would gather 
around me, sitting upon the floor in numbers, 
and as I told them the story of Christ and of 
His love for the world, relating the most illus- 


trative and touching incidents of His life, they . 


would often bury their faces in their hands and 


say, weeping, “ How much we should like to be 
Tell us more 


like one so good and so beautiful ! 
about Him.” In speaking to the thousands of 
young women attending the missionary schools, 
I was very much impressed by their desire to 
do something to help to make the world good. 
And when I told them how the English-speak- 
ing girls were banded together in all sorts of 
noble enterprises, they were most anxious to 
undertake some kind of practical work. In no 
part of the world have I found the women so 
eagerly searching forthe truth. The editress of 
their Gospel Temperance Magazine showed me a 
design on the cover of the periodical, represent- 
ing a cross with rays of light falling upon the 
map of Japan. And when I asked her its 
meaning, she replied that the rays of the Gospel of 
Christ were penetrating the farthest corner of 
the empire, and that she expected in her day to 
see thirty-five million Japanese at the foot of 
the Cross. With this spirit among the women 
their W.C.T.U. is certain to prosper. It is 
carried on wholly by themselves. The local 
unions this year have formed themselves into a 
national organisation, and Japan is by far the 
most encouraging field in the orient for our 
work. Such as the women are, such is the future 
of any nation. Men cannot rise without them, 
and the best hope of the future lies in giving to 
women their due position in the social economy. 


CHINA. 
Between Japan and China lies a painful con- 


MISS JESSIE ACKERMAN IN CHINESE COSTUME. 


should become themselves degraded is the inevit- 
able revenge of outraged nature. 


THE SHANGHAI CONFERENCE. 

The great decennial conference of 1890 met 
while I was at Shanghai. The W.C.T.U. sent 
me as a delegate, to urge upon the workers the 
advantages of the organisation and systematic 
work of our union of women. Some dear old 
missionaries, who had been buried in their 
work for forty years in the midst of a heathen 
nation, had not realised that the world moved ; 
that another generation had arisen with fresh 
methods, and the other half of the human race— 
called woman—had emerged from the nursery 
fully equipped for Christian work. The pro- 
gramme committee were struck with sanctified 
horror at the idea of a woman standing up before 
the lords of creation to tell of Christian work, and 
they ruled that no place could be given to the 
female sex on the programme. Happily, some 
were there who recognised that the world had 
moved, and on motion, after the most exciting 
discussion of the Conference, a large majority 
decided to give the missionary of the new order 
of things an evening. The final outcome of this 
meeting was the formation of a Chinese 


W. C. T. U., with general officers including fifteen | 


together, but there could-not be anything more 
essentially different than the people of the two | 
nations in surroundings, thought, and mode of | course, with special reference to the suppression 
life. The Gospel narratives which brought tears | of the use of opium. Constant communication 
and yearnings for holiness and usefulness to 
Japanese women, caused only a sneer and 
questioning in the Chinese women. So instead 
of reaching them through their hearts, a discus- hope is in the serious awakening to the respon. 


advantages of our faith. The upper class women, 


crippled by a barbarous compression of their 
feet, and the consequent imprisonment in their 


general. That men who treat women thus | together as they lay i 
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|intendents for various departments, includ; 


| work among foreigners and natives, all, 


with the leaders of “the hitherto suppressed 
classes” informs me that the women’s 
work moves on grandly, and I feel that our great 


sibilities of life among the young women in the 
native schools. 
THE OPIUM CURSE. 

The great curse of China is not so much stronz 
drink as opium. It is lamentable to see the 
| wasted, emaciated remnants of men, with their 
| sunken eyes, their shrivelled, close-drawn skins, 
and tottering limbs. A million victims to opium 
are supposed to die monthly in China. In 
‘Shanghai alone it is said that there are two 
thousand dens for opium smoking. A 
| several which I visited, the largest was the 
Opium Palace,” three stories high, which 
| accommodated about two hundred smokers, It 
was filled to its utmost limit. The habit levels, 
| in the mire of vice, all distinctions. The stately 
mandarin and the low-caste coolie lit their pipes 
n a common debauch upon 
the ottoman. An influential statesman, in reply 
to my urging upon him the claims of Christianity, 
said, “ It is of no use to press Christianity upon 
intelligent Chinese. You have brought your 
religion here, and it has turned China into a 
seething hell of opium. The same treaty which 
quotes the Sermon on the Mount and compels 
us to receive Christian instructions, in another 
clause compels us also to receive opium.” What 
just judgment has Heaven in store for the nation 
which has forced opium upon an unwilling 
remonstrating Government? Japan has out- 
lawed it, and, happily, the stronger nation has 
not yet dared to repeat its crime upon the gentle 
inhabitants of that island. ‘ 


ADOPTS THE CHINESE COSTUME. 

A call came to me to go to the interior of 
China, and for my own protection I adopted the 
costume of the country, the garment of four 
thousand years. I felt like a chapter of ancient 
history as I stepped into the house-boat. 
Seven Chinese oarsmen, a cook, a native 
Christian, and a Bible woman made my escort. 
Thus I journeyed for many weeks, my only food 
being boiled rice, going into the villages, speaking 
to the women in their homes, and to the men in 
the streets and rice-fields, The dire effects of 
opium were to be seen everywhere. Amid the 

| babel of voices that come to us from China I 

bring the gentle voice of woman, lifted in 
solemn protest against this curse. They said to 
me that as opium had ruined so many of their 
fathers and husbands, it would be a mercy to 
send the British soldiers and kill the women and 
children, for they were left helpless and hopeless. 
The money earned by these Chinese women 
harnessed to the ploughs was spent by their 
husbands for opium. At each turn I met lepers 
in every stage of that terrible disease, and the 
degradation and filth of the people were 80 
measureless that travelling became a horror. 
All that I could do was to warn them against 
opium, and to tell, to hopelessly impervious ears, 
the “old, old story ” of the Gospel. 


Rukhmabai has addressed an “ Appeal to the 
Friends of Women of India” in England, for 
funds to sustain and expand the school for 
Hindu girls she has opened in Bombay. The 
institution is one of four which has been started 
in connection with the movement to help an 
educate Indian widows, but in three out of the 
four instruction is native and general, while this 
fourth school is said to be only available for 

| Hindu widows to learn English. Rukhmabai 
has been connected with its administration for 


trast. The two countries are often associated | vice-presidents, one for each province, and super- some time past. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE.“ 

BY ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Tus beauty of the summer days turns our minds 
to thonghts of leisure. We look out upon the 
sunlight and watch the fitful shadows of the 
leaves casting a delicate tracery over the velvet 
lawn. The garden gay with summer flowers 
seems to draw us with irresistible power, while 
the ties of business, the dusty streets, and the 
close office become almost unbearable. How 
many thoughts are now turning to that blessed 
hour when the swift express shall bear the tired 
toilers from the sultry cities to the cool country 
groves, the quiet farmhouses, nestling on distant 
moors, the broad expanse of shore and sea, or 
the silent snow-capped mountains. 

The struggle of life and the strife for exist- 
ence sometimes weigh us down with an unbear- 
able sense of our own impotency to help move 
the great machinery that is at work to make the 
world an easier and a better place for those who 
live and labour. At such moments we sigh for 
the leisure that enabled our grandparents, before 
the invention of railways, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones, to live their life day by day and enjoy 
their quiet hours as a gift from God. But the 
great responsibilities that such added increment 
to human power brings with it, oblige us to 
face life in a different way, to enter the lists 
in the battle of existence, and to march in the 
middle of the dusty road of life with the toiling 
millions that are round us, 

It is nevertheless with a sigh of relief that 
we take up the charming book in its bright 
green cover, that looks in itself like a spring 
leaf, and turn the pages of Alfred Austin’s 
account of “ The Garden that I Love.” There is 
nothing that makes the whole world more kin 
than that natural love of flowers that is an evidence 
of the innate good in the human heart. As we 
walk down the Borough Road in the midst of a 
destitution that stagyers us with the awful 
problem of our teeming cities, there is no sight 
more touching than the little booths that line 
the broadway, filled with their sixpenny gera- 
niums and threepenny mignonette, the humble 
musk and the little sickly-looking ferns, greedily 
bought by those whose pennies are given in 
exchange for work that wrings from them their 
life, and yet who carry home these “ bits of 
green” as a prized possession, part of that heri- 
tage that God has given to man when He 
made the world beautiful, and of which, alas, 
the selfishness of individualism alone has robbed 
humanity. 

THE CHARM OF AN OLD HOUSE. 

The first chapters of Mr. Austin’s book give 
a description that must come home to all who 
have ever been engaged in the despairing task 
of house-hunting. He describes the long line 
(f elms, and the hawthorns grown gnarled with 
age, that lead to “the goodly Jacobean mansion 
of red brick looking as though it had been there 
from all time worth thinking of; Shakespeare 
must have been alive when it was built, and 
Cecil and Drake and Walter Raleigh!” The 
interior of the house corresponded with the 
picturesque, noble exterior. 

“The quiet, Aagust afternoon, with its long 
motionless shadows, its slight intimation of silver 
haze, and its soothing noise of neighbouring 
rooks ; the music of a millstream I could just 
overhear, the melodious monotone of contiguous 
Tingdoves, the colour of the nectarines on the 
wall, the recollection of the ripe and ruddy 
orchard ; all of these seemed to imbue my mind 
with a sense of autumnal mellowness, when 
everything one longs for awaits the plucking, 
and there is nothing more to be desired.” 


* Macmillan ard C. 


There is no passage in the book more delight- 
ful than the one in which Mr. Austin describes 
the charm of an old house. Who has not felt 
it? There seems to linger ever in the air the 
echo of the laughter of children whose little 
feet have pattered through the corridors, and 
who wandered out into life and yet again and 
again returned to rejoice or sorrow in the old 
house until, the day’s journey done, they found 
their long rest in those quiet rooms. 

‘* Grandmothers dmothers, t- 

t-grandmothers, OT iw, aad light ia 
nowing, had sat in the ingle-nooks of what I 
that day resolved should be my home; all 
comely, all with spotless lace cabs and cuffs and 
*kerchiefs, all kindly, all deferred to, all the real 
guardian angels of the place. Beautiful youn 
girls must there have loved and longed, 14 — 
and wept, clapped their hands for joy, and per- 
formed innumerable offices of domestic helpful- 
ness and charity. A new house would be to me 
as intolerable as a new world. Even in restless 
and changeful days like these, the most powerful 
influence in the present is the-influence of the 
past; just as the influence of our thoughts, 
actions, and decisions will be felt more a hundred 
years hence than they are to-day. Living under 
the shade of the past, we feel peaceful and 
secure.” 

But house hunters are destined to be rudely 
awakened from their most beauteous dream, and 
on returning from this expedition to the house 
agent, the expectant proprietor learned, as many 
another has before him, that the house was just 
let. 

Heart-burnings, disappointment, days of 
anxiety, and then, unexpectedly, the former 
tenant relinquished his right and the author 
became the undisturbed possessor of the Earthly 
Paradise, 

SPRING GARDENING. 


Among the valuable hints that he gives us 
of his experiences in horticulture, none seem to 
me to be more worthy of attention than the 
manner in which he describes his process of 
spring gardening. There are a great many 
people who forego the delight of seeing their 
plot of ground blaze out into scarlet and yellow 
with the first touch of spring sunshine, because 
they always say that early bedding is an expensive 
luxury. But during the last five years Mr. 
Austin tells us that he has not spent more than 
£5 on the bulbs for lilies, narcissus, and tulips 
that have made his domain beautiful. 

„One's tulips (he tells us) are a possession for 
ever if one only goes the right way about pre- 
serving them. It is simplicity itself. When 
about the third week in May they have to be 
dug up, I lay them in ‘by the heels,’ as 
gardeners say, in soil resembling that in which 
they have been flowering. There they remain 
till their leaves are fully withered, and then they 
are taken up and placed in sand in spare wooden 
boxes. Some time in August I look them over, 
take off any dead leaves or coating that may yet 
be clinging to them, and place them on trays in 
the sun, so as to make quite sure they are dry. 
But you must not keep them there too long. 
Then all of them that are not rejected by reason 
of imperfection or insufficiency of weight are 
stored in brown paper bags, and there stay till 
they ure wanted again in November, to be com- 
mitted afresh to the open beds, with a small 
handful of sand round them, to preserve them 
from the perils of excessive moisture. 

“The Forget-me-not gives even less trouble 
than the tulip, which it beautifies. I do not 
remember where my first stock came from, but you 
can always raise any quantity you desire by 
sowing the seed in the open air in June, prick- 
ing oft the young plantsin August, and finally 
putting them in their allotted beds some time in 
November. After that if you lay them in ‘by 
the heels,’ when lifted in May, they will ripen 
their seed there, and scatter it, and you will find 
in August that your stock of growing plants for 
the ensuing season is far in excess of your needs. 
Once learn how Nature gardens for herself, and 
you will be able to spare yourself a good deal of 
trouble.“ 


WILD FLOWERS. 

There is also another hint given in the book 
that I think ofthe utmost value to those who 
have not much money to spend on their grounds, 
and that is the artof wild gardening. How 
many a nook and corner can be beautified by the 
planting of the anemone or, as some people still 
call it, the Stork’s Bill Windflower. Those who 
have visited Rome will remember the beauty of 
the colouring of those great baskets of spring 
flowers that are brought into the market-place 
by the peasant girls, or sold in handfuls in the 
piazzas. These dainty flowers will grow in our 
climate although they may not prosper es they 
do in the Appennines, still they will make their 
way against the spring winds and will expand 
their radiant blossoms, even though not tempted 
into life by the sunshine on the Appian way. 

But without attempting to acclimatise 
foreign flowers, why should we not cultivate 
fields of those beautiful windflowers that should 
be in April “as numerous as the pink and 
white shells of the sea shore which in colour 
they curiously resemble?” And why should not 
the wild dog violet, the bluebell, or wild 
hyacinth blossom around our dwellings as they 
do in the woods in the deep country ? 

No garden is complete unless a wild garden is 
added, and a thousand nooks and crannies in 
which your gardener tells you he can get nothing 
to grow can be filled by flowers that gratefully 
spring up and only need a little care and 
attention in their infancy. 

OWNER’S v. GARDENER'S GARDEN. 

Nothing is more true than the remark that 

Mr. Austin makes when he says, 
„The moment I enter a garden I know at ono 
whether it is the owner's garden or the gardener’s 
garden. Nearly all large and costly gardens are 
gardeners’ gardens, and for my part I would not 
take them ata gift I don’t think I ever remember 
envying the gardens of the great; but I con- 
tinually see cottage gardens, little vil or 
secluded plots, cultivated and made beautiful by 
the pathetic expedients of the poor, which seem 
to have a charm mine cannot rival. Almost 
every garden, and certainly my own, sins against 
the laws of economy. There are too many 
flowers; and effect, surprise, and suggestiveness 
are lost. I have seen one clambering rose, one 
lingering hollyhock, glorify a cottage home, 
arrest one’s step, and prolong one's meditations, 
more than all the terraces of Chatsworth.” 

Throughout the book a slight story is inter- 
woven as Mr. Austin introduces his sister and 
the young lady who afterwards becomes part 
proprietor of the “Garden that I Love.” Miss 
Veronica, who keeps her brother's house, is a 
young lady of a practical turn of mind, whose 
taste apparently leans more towards the useful 
than the ornamental, and who has a lingering 
fondness for a kitchen garden and a good 
orchard, and deprecates such substantial posses- 
sions being turned into plaisance or flower 
garden, 

TOUCHES OF HOME LIFE. 

There are charming little touches of home life 
described here and there throughout the pages 
of this delightful book. Under the limes, 
flowering .for the first time, on a balmy July 
night a little party gathered in this delightful 
abode of fragrance and rest, proceed to discuss 
in the moonlight the merits of the art so dearly 
loved by their host—“ the battle of the 
gardens,” as the poet calls it. The terraces and 
trim yews and formal flower-beds of princely 
mansions are passed in review; the tragic 
gardens with dark avenues of intertwisted ilexes ; 
the idyllic garden and the lyric.“ May not 
lyrics be either regular or irregular?” asks the 
charming girl, who forms one of the party, to 
which the poet replies, “ It takes a consummate 
artist to compose an irregular lyric, and that I 
think is why landscape gardeners have so often 
come to grief. In striving to be natural they 
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“Had I a garden, it should lie 
All smiling to the sun, 
And after bird and butterfly 
Children should romp and run ; 
Filling their little laps with flowers, 
air with shout and song, 
While golden crests in guelder bowers 
Rippled the whole day long. 
“ Had I a garden it should grow 
Might leiter . feble er, 
ight loiter or wander slow, 
2 And deem decadence 8 4 * 
ausing, might ponder on past, 
Vague twilight in their eyes, ° 
Wane calmer, comelier, to the last, 
Then die, as autumn dies.” 


IBSEN’S HEROINES. 
IL—HEDDA GABLER AND HILDA 
WAN TEL, 


Heppa Gaster is by ture one of the most 
exclusive and incony »henaible of all Mr. 
Ibsen's heroines, She a fair sample of the 
beautiful, spoilt, and capricious society queen, 
with whose humours a retrograde civilisation 
loves to amuse itself pretty much as it might 
with those of a young, half-tamed tigress. 

Having out of mere caprice married a man 
who, by her own confession, bores her to extino- 
tion, Hedda is naturally dissatisfied with her 
husband, the world in general, and herself in 
particular. The falseness of her position irri- 
tates her and drives her to do and say the 
strangest things imaginable. 

The unsatisfied yearning of her wild nature 
prompts her to seek consolation in breaking 
away from the legal restraints that bind her, 
but her inordinate pride and vanity will not 
permit her for one moment to lose her self- 
control. 

Moreover, she is not possessed by that over- 
whelming love for another which alone would 
make such a sacrifice possible, 

Mere love of conquest tempts her to encourage 
the advances of men like Judge Brach and Ejlert 
Lövborg. 


LL 


DIGESTIVE. 
For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspepti 
P 


The inferior society queen must have her 
slaves, must dominate somebody; but the devo- 
tion must be all on one side, must be paid to, 
not required of her. All other personalities 
must revolve round hers, but at a sufficient dis- 
tance to be convenient. Happen what may to 
others, she herself must not be compromised, 
taken unawares, or seen at a disadvantage. 

Hedda has a horror of exposure and scandal— 
not for its own sake, or because it is wrong, but 
because she is as vain of her reputation as of 
her personal appearance. 

As we might expect from a woman of her 
selfish temperament, Hedda Gabler has a great 
dread of all the disagreeables of life.. Her most 
fervent prayer is, Let me be kept from every- 
thing that is ugly.” She has no appreciation of 
the responsibilities of marriage, and the prospect 


.| of being one day a mother is a constant source 


of annoyance and irritation to her. 
The only thing we can find Hedda admiring 
outside herself, is courage, moral and physical. 
It is her whim to seek and test it in others. 


Thus at different times we find her threatening 


both her admirers with a pistol, and daring 
Lövborg to break his pledge of abstinence merely 


| for the purpose of ascertaining how far he could 


be depended on. 

It was Hedda’s misfortune never to meet a 
nature stronger than her own ; had she done so 
her life would have been less of a torture, and 
her death less of a tragedy. It was natural that 
a woman of her haughty and imperious nature 
should utterly scorn the idea of becoming sub- 
ject to the will of another. 

No sooner does she discover herself in the 
power of Judge Brach than she takes effective 
measures for her deliverance. Like Cleopatra, 
her prototype, Hedda Gabler found a self-inflicted 
death preferable to a life of degrading bondage. 

HILDA WANGEL. 
But lest the pendulum regulating the balance 


of ideas should appear to have swung danger- 
ously far in one direction, Mr. Ibsen reminds his 


readers that it will presently swing just as far in 


the other. Thus in his studies of Hilda Wangel 
and Rebecca West, the great Norwegian drama- 
tist—with or without intention—exposes the 
so-called emancipated woman to at least the 
wonder, if not the scorn and pity, of all 
beholders. 

Hilda Wangel is in a certain sense the female 
counterpart of Brand. Like him, she is a dreamer, 
an enthusiast for a condition of things which even 
she herself, in the recesses of her own mind, but 
dimly grasps. There is in both the same vague 
yearning after abstract ideals, the same wilful 
and blind ignorance of things as they are and 
must be. 

At the time when the play opens, Hilda Wangel 
is twenty-two years of age, but the awakening of 
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the ideal within her dates back ten years before 
to the day when she first saw Mas a 
Solness himself affix a wreath to the summit of 
the newly erected church tower in her y; 

He supped that night at her father’s house, and 
in a thoughtless way kissed the dreaming, en- 
thusiastio child of twelve, called her his litth 
princess, and laughingly promised to come back 
for her in ten years’ time and give her a kingdon, 

For ten years accordingly the strange child 
dwells upon the fulfilment of the promise, and 
when at the expiration of that time no master- 
builder appears, Hilda sets out to seek him, 

Now that Hilda Wangel, aged twelve, should 
solemnly believe in the promises of a senior 
gentleman is not surprising ; but that this same 
Hilda, aged twenty-two, should, with her gained 
experience of the world and life, seriously insist 
upon the performance of such a contract might 
have its elements of the sublime, if it were not 
slightly akin to the ridiculous. 

Having learnt in the course of conversation 
that her master-builder has during the last ten 
years fallen considerably from the pedestal upon 
which she had with her vivid imagination placed 
him, Hilda sets to work to pick up the fallen 
idol, and put it together again. She feels it to be 
her mission to rouse him to a sense of his former 
greatness in her eyes; to restore him to the 
heroic position he once held with her. 

To do this it is necessary to convince him of 
her unwavering belief in him, and thereby to 
spur him once more to attempt the brilliant 
achievements of his youth. To satisfy her 
eager demands, the master-builder once more 
determines to climb and affix the customary 
wreath to the summit of a tower he has just 
completed. Hilda's joy cannot be restrained. 
Trembling with excitement, she watches him 
ascend the scaffolding, and arrive at the top. 
He reaches the vane, but, as might have been 
expected in a man of his years, suddenly grows 
dizzy, and falling headlong is dashe.l to pieces. 

It is difficult to understand what Mr. Ibsen 
means by this somewhat unintelligible drama, 
and how far he intends us to take it seriously, 
For my own part I am at a loss to conjecture 
whether in Hilda Wangel he merely wishes to 
satirise the thoughtless, fanatical enthusiast who, 
filled with aspirations for the mental and moral 
salvation of the cherished idol of her dreams, 
only succeeds in compassing his physical destruc- 
tion; or whether, by his insistance on the 
somewhat sensuous side of her feminine nature, 
Mr. Ibsen sought in the person of his heroine to 
censure that mischievous and ill-judged display 
of sympathy with an unworthy husband's 
grievances which, offered as it is upon presum- 
ably platonic grounds, only too often succeeds 
in drawing away the affections from their lawful 
object. Auice Law. 


INYVALIDS. 


When he 
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LEAVES FROM MY 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Havine made the resolve that I should declare 
for Prohibition officially, I knelt to pray, and 
rose to write as follows, without one misgiving : 


Betovep Sisters AND Co-worKERs,—When 
the National Prohibition party held its con- 
vention in Cleveland in 1880, women were 
invited to attend as delegates; but while I 
admired the progressive spirit thus indicated, it 
seemed to me clearly my duty not to go. 
Always profoundly interested in politics, as the 

ightiest force on earth except Christianity, and 
trained to be a staunck Republican, both my 
education and sympathies were arrayed on 
Garfield's side; moreover, I laboured under the 
hallucination that the South secretly waited its 
opportunity to reopen the issues of the war. 
During all that stormy summer of the presidential 
campaign, I did not hear Neal Dow’s candidacy 
spoken of with interest by the workers of the 

oman's Christian Temperance Union, and yet 
we all honoured and gloried in that brave fathor 
of the Maine Law. In contrast to the apathy 
with which we regarded the Third Party” 
movement, you will remember the profound 
enthusiasm that greeted General Garfield’s name 
at our annual meeting in Boston, and that, later 
on, we hailed his election as an answered prayer. 
Dear sisters, since then, by your commission, I 
have visited the Southern States, and met in 
every one of them representatives and leaders of 
opinion. I-have seen their acceptance in good 
faith of the issues of the war—a good faith 
sufficiently attested by the great loyalty they 
invariably manifested toward President Garfield, 
in spite of his army record, his radical utterances 
in Congress, and the uncompromising tone of his 
clear-cut ina I have seen Northern 
capital pouring into those once disaffected states 
in untold millions, and I know there is no 


LIFE. 


‘to have a distinctive 
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stronger bridge across the bloody chasm than 
this one woven out of national coin, and sup- 
r by the iron-jointed cables of self-interest ; 
have seen their islatures making state 
appropriations for the education of the freedmen, 
and helping to sustain those ‘‘ coloured schools ” 
whose New England teachers they once despised; 
I have learned how ex-masters cheered to the 
echo the utterances of their ex-slaves in the 
great Prohibition convention of North Carolina, 
and my heart has glowed with the hope of a 
real“ hou government” for the South, and a 
“colour line” broken, not by bayonets nor 
repudiationists, but by ballots from white hands 
and black, for prohibitory law. Seeing is 
believing, and on that sure basis I believe the 
South is ready for a party along the lines of 
longitude,—a party that shall wipe Mason and 
Dixon's line out of the heart as well as off the 
map, weld the Anglo-Saxons of the New World 
into one royal family, and give us a really re- 
United States. With what deep significance 
is this belief confirmed by the South’s tender 
sympathy in the last pathetic summer, and the 
unbroken group of states that so lately knelt 
around our fallen President’s grave! But this 
new party cannot bear the name of Republican 
or Democrat. Neither victor nor vanquished 
would accept the old war-cry of a section ; 
besides, ‘‘ the party of moral ideas” has ceased 
policy. Was its early 

motto, Free Territory”? We have realised it. 
Later did it declare the Union must be preserved 
and slavery abolished ? Both have been done. 
Did it demand negro enfranchisement and the 
passage of a bill of Civil Rights? Both are accom- 
plished facts, so far as they can be until educa- 
tion completes the desired work. Was the re- 
pees pets of our financial pledges essential ‘to 
good faith? That noble record of the Republican 
party cannot be erased. If we contemplate 
questions still unsettled, as Civil Service Reform, 
both parties claim to desire it; or a National 
Fund for Southern Education—each deems it 
necessary. But when we name the greatest issue 
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now pending on this, or any, continent—the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors as a drink—behold the Re- 
publicans of Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont vote for and the Republicans of North 
Carolina, Ohio and Illinois against it, while the 
Democrats of Kansas oppose, and of South 
Carolina favour it ! Now, N blame neither party 
for this inconsistency ; it is simply the hand - 
writing on the wall, which tells that both are 
weighed in the balances and found wanting. 
For they are formed of men who, while they 
thought alike and fought alike on many great 
questions, on this greatest of all questions are 
hopelessly divided, and a “ house divided against 
itself cannot stand.” This is saying nothing 
whatever against the house ; it is simply recog- 
nizing the law of gravitation. 

Believing that the hour had come for us, the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Illinois, at its annual meeting nearly two months 
ago, indorsed the action of the Lake Bluff Con- 
vocation, held a few days earlier, and composed 
of representative temperance men and women 
from twelve different states. 

In many a meeting of our temperance women 
I have seen the power of the Highest manifest, 
but in none has the glow of Crusade fire been 
so bright as when these daughters of heroic sires, 
who, in the early days of the great party whose 
defection we deplore, endured reproach without 
the camp, solemnly declared their loyalty te the 
Home Protection party, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. Let me read you the statement 
ot the doctrine to which we women of Illinois sub- 
scribed,— 


“ We recommend that, looking to the composition 
of the next legislature, we request and aid the 
home protection party to put in nomination in each 
district a Home Protection candidate, committed 
not more by his specific promise than by his well- 
known character, to vote for the submission of a 
constitutional amendment, giving the full ballot 
to the women of Illinois as a means of protection to 
their homes. 
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“Finally to these advance positions we have been 
slowly and surely brought by the logic of events 
and the argument of defeat in our seven years’ 
march since the Crusade. We have patiently 
—— to existing parties, only to find our appeals 

egarded. We now appeal to the manhood of 
our state to go forward in the name of God and 
Home and Native Land. 


Ten days later the Liquor League of Illinois 
held its convention, the day being universally 
observed by our unions in that state in fervent 
prayer that God would send confusion and 
defeat as the sequel of their machination. Let 
me read you their declaration : 

— tomave a vigorous ight against al 
ea rous fight 

such candidates for „ no 

matter what political party they may belong to, who 

cannot be fully relied upon to vote in favour of 

personal liberty and an equal protection of ours, 

with all other legitimate business interests.” 

They want protection, too! and they know 
the legislature alone can give it. But we know 
as the result of our local Home Protection 
ordinance, under which women have voted in 
nearly a dozen widely separated localities of 
Illinois, and have voted overwhelmingly against 
license, that our enfranchisement means con- 
fusion and defeat to the liquor sellers. There- 
fore, since for this we have prayed, we must 
take our places at the front and say, with the 
greatest reformer of the sixteenth century : 

Here I stand. I can do no other. God 
help me. Amen!” 

Here, then, at the nation’s capital, let us 
declare our allegiance ; here let us turn our 
faces toward the beckoning future ; here, where 
the liquor traffic pours in each year its revenue 
pel ie: , stained with the blood of our dearest 

best, let us set up our Home Protection 
standard in the name of the Lord ! 

But the convention took no action; the senti- 
ment of the society was not yet ripe for the 
declaration I so earnestly desired. 
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TEMPERANCE IN CHRISTIANIA. 


Tue temperance legislation in State and town 
in Christiania has made further The 
Storthing has just resolved that the net revenue 
of the companies for selling liquor on the Gothen- 
burg system, which now goes to the companies 


‘and the towns, in future is to be thus divided 


—60 per cent to the Exchequer, 15 per cent to 
the towns, and 20 per cent to the companies. 
The reform will be a heavy loss for the larger 
towns, where numerous charitable institutions 
are supported by 75 4 from the companies, but 
the State’s part of the benefit is to 3 a oe 
for insurance against permanent infirmity. By 
other resolutions the Sec ing has also resolved 
that communities, by votes of the adult men and 
women (two-thirds majority of all the electors, 
not of those only who N may forbid the sale 
of liquor and beer in the oommunity. 

The Town Council of Christiania has resolved 
that no sale of beer is to be allowed from Satur- 
day afternoon at five o'clock until Monday morn- 
ing at eight o'clock. Exceptions can be made 
in favour of certain cafes or restaurants where 
no abuse is to be feared. Formerly only the sale 
of spirits was prohibited during these hours, 
and to this prohibition no exception is allowed, 
even in the best establishments. 


A Great Omisston.—One principal cause of 
the failure uf so many magnificent schemes, social, 
political, religious, which have followed each 
other age after age, has been this: that in almost 
every case they have ignored the rights and 
powers of one-half the human race, namely, 
women. I believe that politics will not go right, 
thatsociety will not go right, that religion will not 
go right, that nothing human will ever go right ; 
except in so far as woman goes right; and to 
make woman go right she must be put in her 

lace, and she must have her rights.—CHagLes 

INGSLEY. 
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Correspondence. 
BATHS AT THE PIT MOUTH. 


Mespames,—I was glad to see an article on 
Welsh Colliors in this week a Sicnat, calling 
attention to the conditions of living in colliery 


The bath-room is certainly » pressin 
the want of it a crying evil. ‘in — aed 

practicable reform would be to provide baths at 

the pit mouth, and lockers where the men could 

exchange their pit clothes for other clothing. It 

is almost hopeless in the present condition of 

affairs to think of each house being furnished 

with a bath- room. The cost would be enormous, 

though it might be urged upon colliery owners, 

buil new houses, while the cost of baths at 
the several collieries would be really inconsider- 
able, and would be sure of ready approval on the 
part of proprietors. 

In passing through any colliery village, one 
can scarcely fail to notice the number of untid 
women standing at the doors of their cottages, 
. their husbands’ return from 
work, The explanation of their untidiness is 
that the men will be returning from their work 
in dirty clothes, which will have to be shaken by 
the women. One cannot help thinking how 
much cleaner, healthier, and happier their 
homes would be if the men came home refreshed 
after a bath, in tidy clothes, to find all their 
surroundings made fresh and nice. 

In this way we should remove one of those 
rs ee 8 you rightly name as 

orces of degradation.—I am, yours trul. 
A. M. N 5 
(Hon Secretary B. W. T. A., Durham.) 
July 6th, 1894. 


A correspondent from Glasgow, J. Nugent, 
writes suggesting that the miners should be 
induced to have a large screen placed in a corner 
of their living rooms, and by this means secure 
a private corner for taking their baths when 
they return from work. 
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THE ENLARGED SUPPLEMENT. 
To the Editors of Tus Woman's Sicnat. 

Mespames,—At the Council Meetings in May 
there was a good deal of animated discussion on 
the merits and demerits of the Suna. I 
endorsed very much of what was said in favour 
of the same, believing it to be a high class r 
well suited to meet the tastes of the refined and 
cultured yet not quite fitted to the requirements 
of the poorer members. : 

After several ree ates spoke in favour of my 
views it was put to the meeting and unanimously 
carried that the Monthly Supplement be en- 
larged, and contain more matter likely to help 
the working clarses to lift them out of the dis- 
comfort which drink invariably brings them into. 

Asa practical result is the best incentive to 
honest criticism, I fail to see what is the use of 
our meeting in council unless the wishes of the 
majority are acceded to. Three supplements 
have been issued since our meetings and so far 
there is no change either in size or matter. 
Would it not be well to cater a little more for 
the needs of the poor people? They are 
certainly a class our Association desires to 
reach.— Yours respectfully, 

Susanna INGLIs, 
President of the Barry Branch. 

[No time has been lost in preparing the 
Budget. It will appear according to announce- 
ment on page 22.—Ep.] 


MR. KEIR HARDIE. 
To the Editors of THs Woman’s SINAI. 

Mespames,—As a reader of THE Woman's 
Siena, will you allow me to say I think Onlooker, 
in the issue of July 5th, made a mistake in 
abusing Mr. Keir Hardie. Oxlooker should 
have seen, that on Monday in the House of 
Commons it was considered out of order to send 
a vote of condolence to the Welsh miners’ wives 
and friends. Mr. Keir Hardie asked that this 
should be done, but was refused. Now is the 
Duchess of York any more a wife and mother 
than a Welsh miner's wife? If the Radical 
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members of the House were not moral cowards 
they would have backed Keir Hardie as he 
expressed all true Radicals’ opinions. 

A more humane, good, and moral man could 
not be. He has been a total abstainer from 
spent for the well 


birth, is spending and bei 

ing of his fellow-men, and believes in and up- 
holds the equality of the sexes.— Yours truly, 
Workina Woman, 


SWEATING IN EAST 
LONDON. 


WE wish to draw the attention of our readers to 
the following story of a poor girl in the East 
End, which has been forwarded by Mr. Percy 
Alden, Warden of Mansfield College. It illus- 
trates the way girls are “sweated” in East 
London, and was told to the Poor Man’s Lawyer, 
at Mansfield House, Canning Town, the other 
night. 

X has been four years in the employ of a City 
firm of bootsellers, and now that she is 22 is 
cashier, bookkeeper, and occasional saleswoman 
for them. Her work begins at 9 am. and lasts 
till 8 p.m., once a week till 9 p.m., with an hour 
for dinner and half an hour for tea. Beyond 
her other responsibilities Miss X has to act as 
banker for her employers, carrying home to the 
East End the takings of the day and safeguard- 
ing them tillher return. She says she has taken 
home as much as £40, being two days’ cash. A 
recital of these duties shows that the girl must 
be at once capable, industrious, and honest, 
qualities which are not always found together, 
and which deserve ample remuneration. Her 
actual wages are, however, a paltry 14s. a week, 
with a small commission on the sales! About a 
month ago Miss X took home on Saturday £17 
10s. of her employers’ money, and on the Monday 


morning placed it in an inner pocket. On 
reaching the shop the money was gone, 
sumably through a hole found in the pocket. 
Her employers communicated with a detective, 
but fin no reason to sus dishonest; 
satisfied themselves by taking £3 down from the 
girl, which she had to borrow, and £4 or £5 
collected by her shopmates and by deducting the 
rest from her wages at the rate of 4s. a week ; 
leaving her the magnificent sum of 10s. a week 
on which to live, to repay the borrowed £3, and 
to support, as was the case, her younger brothers 
and sisters. When she asked for less hard terms 
she was told to be thankful, ‘‘ as sfie might have 
been in a much worse position.” If any readers 
of this paper like to find a situation for this girl 
at more remunerative w „further details can 
be obtained at Mansfield House, Canning Town. 


WOMAN’S DRESS. 

Mrs. Julia Warp Howe, in her recent address 
to the Boston High School alumni, gave a note 
of warning regarding the interesting question of 
woman’s dress. She thinks the tendency of the 
times is not to the dowdiness of the conventional 
blue-stocking, but to the other extreme. We 
commend Mrs. Ward Howe’s uneasiness on the 
matter of women’s increasing taste for pretty 
costumes to our genial contemporary, Punch, 
who seems imbued with the idea that a lady 
wrangler must needs be haggard, lean, and 
frightful. “A woman who dresses beyond her 
means is a fraud,” says Mrs. Howe, “and a 
woman who sacrifices her health to dress is a 
sinner. They say sometimes that a dress is 
‘loud.’ I think I have sometimes seen one 
positively shrieking.” Progressive women are 
under a fierce light, and it is a task fitting 
womanly ambition to steer midway between 
the Scylla and Charybdis of dress too plain and 
dress too ornate. 


PUBLIC CHALLENGE. 


I undertake to pay the sum of £100 to anyone who will state a good reason why Licenses 
for the sale of Alcoholic Drinks should (as now) be freely given away, or will show good cause 
why Profit Monopolies in the Poverty and Demoralisation of the people (so long as they are 
suffered to exist), should not be purchased at the highest possible cost. 


Any Society, or Committee, or Individual may submit reasons for and against the proposition 


Stated above. 


The competition will remain open till the end of August, when the various 


statements will be submitted to a small select Committee of Representative Temperance 
Leaders for decision. The decision of this Committee will be final, and the money -will be 
paid to the author of the statement which approves itself as the best sent in. 


The successful statement will be published in the leading Temperance Papers of the Kingdom. 
Signed, A. F. HILLS, President Vegetarian Federal Union. 
All statements must be submitted under a Motto, while the name and address of the Com- 


petitor must be sent in, in sealed envelope, which will not be opened until after the Committee’s 
decision is made. Any further information concerning this Competition can be obtained on 


application to 


The SECRETARY, the Vegetarian Federal Union, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., 
to whom all correspondence must be addressed. 


Copies of the United Temperance Bill may be obtained, FREE, of the Secretary as above. 
ee ne SER IE e rr SAME RRC ROE, 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 


TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED TO THE WORLD’s WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President—Lapvy HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


NOTICE.—Will dents bear in mind 
that Branch not be inserted in THE 
Woman's SIGNAL unless they are bri¢/, legible, and 
written on one side of the paper only ? 


NEWS FROM THE BRANOHES. 
BisHOP’s STORTFORD.—A garden meeting was 
held on the 4th inst. by invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Holland. Rev. J. G. Geare presided, and Deaconess 
Townson gave an address. At the previous meet- 
ng of Branch, the resolution on Woman's 
was carried unanimously, and the same 
to the representative member of Parlia- 


ment. 

Swansza.—At the of the president, 
Mrs. F. S. Bishop, a list of the names and addresses 
of the members numbering over 400, has been 
printed during ‘the month that each may have 
a copy. It is this will strengthen the bond 
of union and enable each woman in her own 
immediate neighbourhood to know where to get or 
to give her fellow-members the sympa- 
thetic sisterly help needed. 

PENARTH.—At the May meeting of this Branch, 

Tregelles, ent, and Mrs. Trow, secretary, 
delegates to annual Council meetings, read 
reports of the same, which were listened to with 
much interest. A resolution in favour of including 
Woman's Suffrage in the tion Bill was 
carried unanimously, and copies sent to the Prime 
Minister, Chancellor of the Ex uer, and Mr. A. 
J. Williams, for 
Acknow! 
and read at the June meeting, when the subject of 

rs’ licences was dealt with by Mre. J. M. 

in a very interesting and practical paper. 

KInBT-Moon-SInR.— Mrs. Emmett has ar: 
for a number of conferences to be held in the 
Yorkshire Ridings, and assisted by the members of 
this Branch, and Miss Helen Hood, su tendent 
partment, held the first con- 


unanimously. 

STANNINGLEY AND FARSLEY.—On Thursday, 
28th June, Mrs. J.H. Emmett formed a Branch 
here. A meeting of women was held in the after- 
noon under the presidency of Rev. Mr. Ellis, when 
thirty-three members were enrolled, including 
officers and committee, also a public meeting was 
held in the evening. The following are the officers :— 
Mrs, Rawnsley, president; Mrs. Elsworth, treasurer ; 
Mrs. Nicholls, recording secretary; Miss Gaunt, 
The Grange, Farsley, corresponding secretary. 

GooLE.—On Tuesday, 26th June, Mrs. J. H. 
Emmett formed a Branch at Goole, which already 
numbers over eighty members. A woman’s meet- 

was called in the afternoon, Mrs, Abercrombie 
elected president ; Mrs. Greenwood, treasurer ; 
and Mrs. Sutherby, hon. secretary. Rev. W. 
Abercrombie . In the evening, under the 
presidency of W. R. Sewell, Esq., a public meeting 
was held, addressed by Mrs. Emmett and the 
Rev. W. Abercrombie. Great enthusiasm was 
aroused, a large number joining at the close, many 
gentlemen becoming associates. 

SENNYBRIDGE AND DEVYNOCK.—The members 
of the above branch are to be congratulated, writes 
a correspondent, upon their successful efforts in 
the cause of temperance during the past few weeks. 
It is very creditable that out of 320 signatures on 
the petition against the transfer of a licence pre- 
sented before the magistrates last Thursday, no 
less than 220 were procured by two of its members 
Mrs. Rhys and Mrs. Williams—these two ladies 
also volunteered to give evidence on the side of 
temperance in the interest of the cause. 

GAINSBOROUGH.—A mee was held on Thurs- 
day, July 5th, Rev. H. 8. Griffiths in the chair. A 
resolution was passed in favour of Women's 
Franchise, copies of which were sent to Lord 
Rosebery, Sir W. Harcoart, and the member for the 
division. 

LIVERPOOL CENTRE.—The officers of the princi- 
pal B.W.T.A. branches in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, spent a very pleasant afternoon at the 
house of the President, Mrs. Drysdale. After straw- 
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aM eee lange 3 = 3 
an - Marples, giving ou 0 
made for work in their on branches. 

BERKELBY STREET.—At the kind invitation of 
Mrs. Holstius and the President of the Berkeley 
Street branch, a drawing-room meeting was held 
under the Presidency of Mrs. Drysdale, on the 
29th ult., at 200a, Upper Parliament Street. Miss 
Shilston gave an address on the Woman's 
Movement and Temperance Reform,” which was 
followed by a discussion. 

SuDBURY.—On Tuesday, July 3rd, at 3 o'clock, 
the quarterly prayer-meeting was held in the 
F. Meeting House, when Mrs. E. Wright 
presided, and gave a short address. At 4 o'clock 
the members adjourned to Miss Ray's pleasant 
garden till the eve business meeting com- 
menced, when the two delegates gave an account 
of the recent annual council, and a report was made 
by the Seoretary. 

BLACKHEATH AND WHESTCOMBE.—By the kind 
invitation of Miss Aldridge, the members of the 
Mothers M met at her house on 
July 3rd. After a short address by Mrs. Stewart, 
they were hospitably entertained at tea in the 
grounds, On Wednesday, the 4th, the Heatblands 
Branch of the Association held their monthly 
meeting, when an address on the “Local Veto” 
was given by Miss Chapman, of Blackheath. 

’ TULSE HILL AND WEsT Norwoop “ Y” BRANCH. 
—On Tuesday afternoon, July 3rd, a meeting was 


| held at Miss Garrioch’s, 74, Christchurch Road, 


Mrs, Bass presiding. A report of the Council 
meetings was given, by the delegate, and Mrs. 
Gauntlett delivered an earnest and interesting 
address. 


B. W. T. A. CONCERT. 


A delightful entertainment took place on Monday 
evening at the City Temple, under the auspices of 
the National British Women’s Temperance Associ- 
ation. The Cardiff Blue Ribbon Choir performed 
the cantata, ‘The Rose Maiden,” with roses in 
abundance sent from Reigate Priory with good 
wishes for success from the president, Lady Henry 
Somerset. Dr. and Mrs. Parker were present, the 
latter delighting the audience with her recitals, 
which were greatly enjoyed. Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
vice-president B.W.T.A., presided. Miss Gorham, 
treasurer, made the collection speech, and the chief 
vocalists, Miss Maggie Purvis, Miss Emily Hinning, 
Mr. Bmlyn Davies, and Mr. R. W. Evans, did 
excellent work, assisted by the choir, who performed 
their part in admirable style. 

Mr. J. F. Proud conducted, Mr. A. J. Hawkins 
presided at the organ, and Mrs. Louie Rees at the 
piano. : 

The entire management of the concert was in the 
hands of Miss Helen Hood (superintendent of 
organisation B.W.T.A.) and Mrs, Hooper (member 
of executive committee). The great success which 
has attended the efforts will doubtless repay these 
indefatigable workers for the efforts it has 
entailed, 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES AND 


OTHERS. 


THE NEW REPORT. 

We much regret the unavoidable delay in the 
publication of the New Report, which we hope will 
now be ready in about a week. Many orders have 
already been received for the Report, and these 
will be attended to at the earliest possible date. 

LITERATURE DEPARTMENT. 

A statement has been sent to Secretaries and 
Presidents of branches from the Superintendent of 
the Literature Department, Should further copies 
be required for circulation, these with the form of 
application for shares in the White Ribbon Co., 
Lim.,” will be sent on application to Mrs. Ward 
Poole, 24, Memorial Hall. 

THE ANNUAL LEAFLET. 

We have been asked to print in THE WOMAN’s 
SIGNAL the names of Secretaries, Superintendents, 
and departments, etc. As our space is too limited 
for this, we would remind our readers that full 
official and departmental information is given in 
the Annual Leaflet, price one penny, or 6s. a 100, to 
5 obtained at 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 

C. 


A PLEA FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF POLICE 
MATRONS. By Miss Balgarnie. 3d., post free. 
Special Terms for 100 or more copies. Address, 


MANAGER, 24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON 
STREET, E. C. 


Jury 12, 1894, 


inns of work The White Ribbon Co., Ld. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


* NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. By Miss 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. Introduction by Lapy 
HENRY SOMERSET. Prefatory. Note by Jonny 
G. WHITTIER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt, 86., post 


free. 
“A GREAT MOTHER.” By Miss Fa 
WILLARD and ber Kinswoman, Mine 


BRACE NogtoN. With Introduction by Lapy 
Henry SOMERSET. Price 6s., carriage extra 
1 WHO DID — 1 OR HIS PARENTS?" 
lew Story by ly Henry Somerset. Price 
Id.; 6s. 100. : 
ADDRESS BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET at 
Annual Council, 1894. Price 4d, 
ea ag ome gla grt BOOK: Our Village 
0. itten esigned by Lad 
A ee 
10 „ with preface by Ad 
Duchess of Bédford.. Price 1d., 6». per 100 
Now ready. N 
HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. By Adeline 
Duchess of Bedford. Post free, 1s. : 
GIFT CARD: A Nineteenth Century Nativity, 
D ed and Drawn by Lady Henry Somerset, 
Special offer, price 6d., post free. ; 
*EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith (H. W. S.). Price, cloth, 2s. 6d., post free. 
THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. By Mrs, 
PEABSALL SMITH (H.W.S.) Price 6d., post 


free. 

MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By Mrs. Josepu 
Lucas. Price 1s., by post ls, Id. 

THE CRUSADER IN GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Mother Stewart. Price 4s., post free, 

MEMORIES OF THE CKUSADE. By Mother 
Stewart. 6s., post free. 

DUTIES OF WOMEN. By Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe. Price 2s. 6d. post free. 

GROCERS’ LICENSES, by Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
Price 1d.; 6s. per 100. 

SURSUM CORDA. Mrs. Josephine Butler. 3d. 

*SHE SHALL BE CALLED WOMAN, Miss 


Balgarnie. Price 2d. 

*THE MASTER IS COME AND CALLETH FOR 
THEE. By Miss Frances E. Willard. Price 2d. 

HOW TO ORGANISE TEMPERANCE MEET- 
INGS. Preface by Lady Henry Somerset. 
Price 1d. 

*THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE. By Anne W. Richardson, 
B.A. Price 1d. 

WHAT IS ITTO BE A CHRISTIAN? By Lady 
Henry Somerset. Packet of one dozen, in 
special wrapper, with attractive picture of 
Lady Henry. Price 7d., post free. 

*THE LAW OF HABIT. By Miss Willard, with 
her Picture on Wrapper, as above. Price 7d. 
per packet of one dozen, post free. 

ENVELOPE SERIES 
(Price, single copies, 1d., or 6s. per 100). 

„A WIDER OUTLOOK. Lady Henry Somerset. 

*QUIET HOURS. By Adeline, Duchess of Bedford. 

TEMPERANCE, as it Affects Women of the Upper 
and Middle Classes. By .Adeline, Duchess of 
Bedford. 

*MODERN TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 
i *A NEW CALLING FOR WOMEN. 
SOCIAL PURITY. 
WHITE LIFE FOR TWO. By Miss Frances E. 
W 


A PLEA FOR TEMPERANCE UNITY. By 
Canon Wilberforce. 


t 


KIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT.—Price 6d., by 
post 8d. 

ANNUAL LEAFLET. Price 1d., or 63. per 100. 

INFORMATION LEAFLET. Is. 6d. per 100. 

OUR PORTRAIT ALBUM. Post free, 6d. 

*NON-ALCOHOLIC COOKERY BOOK. Price 18. 

THE STORY OF THE WOMEN’S WHISKEY 
WAR. By Miss Willard, Single copies, 1d. 

THE CRUSADE PSALM. By Mrs. Pearsall Smith 
(H.W.S.). Single copy. 14d. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF LADY HENRY SOMERSET 
AND MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. Price 
Is. each. 

BEAUTIFUL FRAMED PICTURE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, suitable for Branch Headquarters. 
Price 7s. 6d. Postage extra. 

SUGGESTED RULES FOR BRANCH USE. 
Revised. Price 1s. per 100. 

PARLIAMENTARY RULES. Price Id. 
Edition. 


*LITERATURE RECOMMENDED FOR Y BRANCHES. 


New 


MANAGER, 24, MEMORIAL HALL, FABRING- 
DON STREET, E. C. 


1 „* W 


jury 12, 1894. 
LONDON-GLASGOW. 


Sy PHILPS COCKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, — — tine 
minutes’ walk of Bi. P end oa Nece Goan 


St. 
V. og Conveni nlent to Buses and Underground 
ee Railway to all parte of 


Recently Improved and handsomely Be- 
— ‘ish Baths. 
Elevator. Blectrie Light. 
Both Houses conducted on strictly 
Temperance Principles. 
Patronleed by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


PULLARS’ CBLEBRATED FOR § SUPERIOR DYEING 


DYE-WORKS, u LADIES: 23125 nerd GLOTHES, 


HOLD FURNISHINGS. 
8, CHENIES STREET, W.C. 


CATALOGUES 4 TL nl the Kingdom, 
POST FREE. PERTH. On eee 


WEW HARRISON SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 9 


KNITTER 
KNITS eta Sea 


INSTR Liste 
1ER NT AWARD. at he onl * Fd only 
NBER in the WORLD of § Gold Medals and $3 other Honours. 
makers of the ° Seamless Stocking Ribber.—Harrison 
Machine Co. Works 48, Upper Brock St., Manvhester 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
TECHNICAL ano PRACTICAL DRESSMAKINC. 


By Mrs. WOODGATE LOW, 
= PRIC ONE SHILLING. 
A traot from a letter from Duchess of Teck A very excellent and useful work.” 


PupiisHers: Messas. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT 4 Co., LD., 
4, Stationers’ HALL Court, Lonpoy, E. G. 


ene BUMS TEO 'S 
TABLE SALT. 


Hints. Post Free for 1 stamp 
F. F. FRY, 


58, Belleville Rd., Wandsworth Common 
LONDON, Sw 


FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S TEA without TANNIN 


BOONS, TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 


PALALABAS 
STOVE 
POLISH. 
RISING SUN eos 
EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD ric WORLD One | improves) Sata 25d les rae 
In Half the Time, with Half the Tablet to} the 6952,64 K 0 0 
A Labour, you can’ produas Mote B uch | flavour, | 
of Rising Sun than with Half- spoonful | makes |The Tanooea Tablet 
— Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. of Tea indiges- Company, 
E p|neutra-| tion 
RISIN’ SUN POLISH se OHS 1 
GIVES TOALLKINDSOF METALS A IAU 


BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 


Sold in 3d., 6d. A 1/- Bottles. No — 
No Scratches, Scarcely any Rubbing. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


here is no preparation of which we know toequal 
aS excellence. ENQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 
DOUBLE 


MAC K 8 STARCH 


CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
wee eee ale & Sc 
UIRES no addition or prepara 


81 ES Time, Labour, and ee 
PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. 
— — . E᷑— n —— 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
=a ) 


KEATINGS _ 
POWDER 


Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E. o. 


RULES FOR STARCHING. 


A most valuable little book for those who 


do their own sta ching at home. Post Free 
for 2 stamps. 


C, CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E. C. 


Sold in Tins 6: 62 1732/6 
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ROBINSON & CLEAYER’S 
(Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris. 1889.) 
Children’s — — ä . 
CAM BRIC=: —— oe 2a 


E Combrice of Messe. BOBINSOR & 
—— of Men, BO The Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Price 
POST FRER. 
OOLLARS. — 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dosen. 


LINEN CUFFS, . 1 SLL Sn 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 


Illustrated 


MATCHLESS SHIRTS. quality Longcloth, 
ee ta, ae, 68. ‘per — & SHIRTS. 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 
Prom the icest expensive to the Finest in the World. Fish Napkins, 2s. 1 

Serger te lid scene’ W e de ak. He; ‘Manda by 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. - Hara bl, . the Faecal 


Frederick of Germa 


— Poor Parish Surrounded 
64. for each Additional * . BY THE 


Victoria and Albert Docks. 


Jom Happor & Oo., Larner TIME TUESDAY. 


u- 
cation for Girls. ian staff of 
Visi Prof 


lessors and three Resident WHOLLY UNDENOMINATIONAL. 
Governesses. Special advantages for Art : 5 
F 
Eis scheeeld. Perner Br, Aae. | Fresh Air for Children and Invalids. 
Ae runde URGENTLY NEEDED. 
2 t, —— 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS ron 2s, 


6d. for each Additional 9 Words, St. Mark’s, Victoria Doo 


Anon. and Sir W. O. than 


“Julie” Blouse, Dainty & Beooming, 


JOHN Happow & C, N. a rr Trwe Teenie, 


LKESTONE (best ). Mod 
5 trimmed Frills, in Oreme jam, & 4. h 5 
Private TEMPERANOM BOARDING | Mik ST Nuszgan Nei- Lace, 30. 01. ono 
HOUGE, conducted on Obristian | svete. und e Loos , Faneines, o- 
rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. urteins, 200 Il'ueteations. oller Binds, 
inclusive ben Mies Woopwarp (mem- | edged guipure L Lace at half usual cost, 
ber of Britieh N. Association), | in newest styles for 180i. Price List post free. 
Haverstock Villa. Claremont Road n 


OLIDAY, SEASIDE.—Comfort- 

7 board and re, idence from 

per week. Dinner, 1.30.—60, 

Maring Ps Pa ade, Great: Yarmouth. IWS. 324. 


L PEACH & So en 
LISTER GATE. NOTTINGHAM. 2stublished 1857- 


Ee 
Ess and head noises 
overcome, Simple, 
— —— Painless, 
lars Free, 


The H. 0. 3 8 68 & 63, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


6d. foreach Additional 9 Words, 


ree for 2/6. 
Joan Happon & Qo., Latest Tig Tunspar. 
RS. MULLER, of 86, PORTLAND 


PLACE, LONDON. W., wishes to 
mmend A LADY, „ as USE- . FOR 2s 
FUL COMPANION or sim post. Is 6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
thoroughly domestic, good „ writes hree insertions as Two. 


well; is very fond of children ; experi 
Answers to MRS. WH ITLOOK, 87, Beau- 
mont Street, Portland Place, W. (w.8. 332. 


A WOMAN desires engage“ 
ment as HOUSE-MINDER in absence 


7 layed Advertisements 5s. per inch. 
Jonx Happor & Co., Latest TIM@ TUESDAY. 


EALTHY AND ARTISTIC 
GOWNS made up from 10s. 6d. 
Ohildren's dresses from 4s. ed. Sclen- 


k. h. ping, | tific system, fit 8 Boys and girls 
or K de Noel soem, suite on approval. Many testimonials 44 
mended for honesty and faithfulness, | Cbarges moderate.—F. F., 17, Aubert Park, 
Terms, from 10s. to 12s. weekly. Free tili | Highbury, I. 
ust 20th.—. Mrs. berlain, 
27, Petherton Road, South Tottenham, K. ANNED NBT, in Perfect Order 1 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


tise ce cal RIAGR FREE 7225 52 
d . 5/¼ per inch. any . Post- 
Tra ae sats, 5 tis rei at pees master,” Holborn Place, Plymouth. 
ay wo. 555 
P. 5 2 
E 220% Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


Quarter £8 
8 posltlons dy arrangement. 
Situations wanted 30 w 
Three insertions, 2/6. 
Bituations vacant 


words 2/-. 
Three insertions, 3/6. 
To ~~ = ees ies For 0 N Misoel. 


advte a/- 
6d. for or every Add Additional 9 Words. 
nsertions as two. 
All ita should be sent to the 


sole 
JOHN HADDON & „ Bouverie House, 
uare, Fleet Street, E. O., 


8 158. in AIR-TIGHT TIN, 28. per Ib., free; 
21 very Prd gre selected NEWL. LAID EGGs, 
28. Od., free (breakages replaced). DAIRY- 
FED PORK, etc.—Mrs. Conyers, Kilkhamp- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 


4 ALEXANDER CUNNER, 


Organist, Teacher, Tuner, etc. 
Send for Terms at onee. 
mann Organs. bought: spol. selec: 


ted, p atched al . 
pe and. econd-han 


Collard & Collard Cottage for sale tri- 
chord, rosewood case, equal to new. 
Exceptional value. 


A SOLID FACT! 


‘THE’ VERY BEST 10, Queen's. , hy ogy ey 
9 
OTICE TO LADIES.—DREW'S 
LADI ES M EDI U M best BOOTS and SHOES only.—The 
FOR COUNTY COUNOIL have changed 
the address of this old-established business 
SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. from 77, GLOUCESTER PLACE; Hyde Park, 
’ to 77, GLOUCESTER TERRACE, Hyde 
n es thle o ˖ 
(PREPAID) 18 i Tadies and ch Ly ped 


be supplied with best boots and shoes at 
the above address. 


The ‘Woman’s Signal.’ 


32 THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Jory 12, 1804 


“A SMALL SPOONFUL 

of CADBURY’S COCOA, 

"| with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 


| |. digestible, absolutely pure 

; The Typical Cocoa of English e „ and nourishing Cocoa, of 

pe the greatest strength and 

Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” dan in many op de Sinrest flavour, entirely 
| The Analyst. vin V from any admizture” 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” 60., LTD. 
NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. 


By Miss FRANCES £. WILLARD. 


Intropuction By Lapy Henry Somerset. 


Preratory NOTE sy Joun G. Whittier. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d.; gilt, 3s., Bost 8 


“A GREAT MOTHER. ” 


By Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD and her Kinswoman, 
MINERVA BRACE NORTON. 


Wits Intropuction sy Lapy Henry Somerset. : 
Price 6s., carriage extra. 


wo 


MANAGER, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


BEA D CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


Wholesale Agents for HOV/S BISCUITS in England— 
The NATIONAL BAKERY COMPANY, Ltd., 
Brewrery Road, Islington, N. 


If any een be experienced in obtaining HOvIS,“ or if what is 
supplied as HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the 


P aw” 1 : 5 
. cost of which will be defrayed) to 
BISC 0 TS S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
!! t.. ̃˙—9d%ꝗͤö.. amie ee 


— 
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